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Algorithms  which  can  rapidly  generate  collision  free 
paths  for  the  end  effector  tip  of  a spatial  4R  manipulator 
with  multiple  spherical  or  cylindrical  obstacles  inside  the 
workspace  have  been  successfully  developed.  The  spatial  4R 
manipulator  consists  of  a vertical  joint  attached  to  the  first 
joint  of  a planar  3R  robot  whose  three  revolute  joints  are 
parallel  to  the  ground. 

The  algorithms  are  based  on  the  geometry  of  the 
manipulator  workspace.  Truncated  pyramids  and  a right 
circular  torus  are  used  to  contain  the  non-reachable 
workspaces  of  the  end  effector  tip  with  respect  to  spherical 
obstacles  and  a central  void.  Further,  the  truncated  pyramids 
are  transformed  into  rectangles  in  the  Inclination  Angle  Coordinate 
System  ( IACS ) . In  this  way,  the  problem  of  guiding  the  spatial 
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4R  manipulator  while  avoiding  spherical  obstacles  is  reduced 
to  that  of  moving  a point  and  at  the  same  time  avoiding 
rectangles  in  the  IACS . The  complexity  of  the  path  planning 
is  reduced  from  the  3D  case  to  the  2D  case  in  the  IACS,  and 
the  speed  of  generating  the  collision  free  paths  is  improved 
significantly  without  losing  the  characteristics  of  3D  path 
planning.  The  free  paths  in  the  IACS  are,  then,  transformed 
into  the  3D  collision  free  paths  in  the  Cartesian  coordinate 
system.  It  is  important  to  note  that  the  collisions  between 
the  links  of  the  manipulator  and  the  spherical  obstacles  are 
already  considered  as  well  as  the  determination  of  the 
collision  free  paths  of  the  end  effector  tip. 

The  algorithms  are  further  applied  to  cylindrical  type 
of  obstacles,  which  are  not  necessarily  fixed  to  the  ground 
or  ceiling,  and  are  neither  parallel  nor  perpendicular  to  the 
ground.  This  provides  a practical  way  for  collision  free  path 
planning  with  floating  pipes  inside  the  workspace. 

The  algorithms  have  been  successfully  implemented  in  a 
Silicon  Graphics  4D-70GT  workstation  to  verify  the  results. 
The  computation  time  for  generating  10  collision  free  paths 
with  7 spherical  obstacles  or  10  cylindrical  obstacles  inside 
the  workspace  is  1 or  2 seconds. 

Also,  the  algorithms,  which  are  designed  as  interactive 
programs,  are  modified  to  guide  a spatial  T 586  robot  around 
pipes  with  circular  cross  sections. 
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CHAPTER  1 
INTRODUCTION 

1.1  Review  of  Literature 

It  is  very  important  in  industrial  automation  that  robots 
perform  tasks  while  avoiding  obstacles  strewn  in  working 
environments.  The  information  on  working  environments  may  be 
known  at  the  outset,  so  robots  can  perform  tasks  according  to 
predetermined  instructions  generated  from  implemented 
algorithms,  most  of  which  are  developed  emphasizing  optimal 
trajectory  planning.  However,  if  the  information  about 
working  environments  is  not  available,  it  is  necessary  to 
gather  some  information  of  the  working  environments  with  the 
help  of  different  types  of  sensors  and  then  use  the 
information  to  generate  trajectories  which  can  guide  robots 
to  perform  pre-specif ied  tasks.  Rather  than  spending  much 
computing  time  to  find  the  optimal  trajectory,  it  is 
preferable  to  develop  algorithms  which  reduce  considerably  the 
computation  time  for  generating  collision  free  trajectories 
such  that  robots  can  perform  tasks  while  avoiding  obstacles 
inside  the  working  areas. 

Recently,  researchers  who  work  on  collision  free  path 
planning  of  manipulators  in  an  environment  with  obstacles 
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present  endeavor  to  develop  algorithms  which  have  simplicity, 
high  accuracy,  small  memory  size  and  short  execution  time. 
It  is  however  difficult  to  produce  algorithms  which  include 
all  these  features. 

Udupa  [1]  proposed  a solution,  which  was  regarded  as  the 
first  work  on  obstacle  avoidance  for  a computer  controlled 
spatial  manipulator,  for  planning  safe  trajectories  for  a 
manipulator  with  two  movable  links  and  multiple  degrees  of 
freedom.  When  the  goal  position  and  orientation  of  the  hand 
were  given,  the  system  determined  a complete  trajectory  that 
enabled  the  manipulator  to  maneuver  safely  into  the  goal 
configuration.  A hierarchical  decomposition  was  used  to 
reduce  the  complexity  of  the  Planning  Problem.  Boom  Planning 
was  treated  as  planning  trajectories  in  empty  space,  and 
forearm  planning  was  treated  as  a collision  avoidance  problem. 

Lozano-Perez  [2-5]  derived  configuration  space  (C-space)  , 
which  was  used  to  plan  collision  free  motions  for 
kinematically  simple  and  general  manipulators  with  revolute 
joints.  The  configuration-space  obstacles  were  derived  for 
an  n degree— of —freedom  manipulator,  which  were  approximated 
by  lists  of  n-1  dimensional  slices.  The  complement  of  the  C- 
space  obstacles  was  called  the  free  space.  A*  search  was 
introduced  to  track  a collision  free  path  through  a list  of 
regions  connecting  the  initial  point  to  the  goal.  The 
algorithm  had  several  advantages:  it  was  simple  to  implement. 
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it  was  fast  for  manipulators  with  few  degrees  of  freedom,  and 
it  could  deal  with  cluttered  environments  and  non-convex 
polyhedral  obstacles.  However,  the  disadvantages  were  the 
loss  of  accuracy,  the  increase  of  storage,  and  the  loss  of 
efficiency  for  the  robot  with  many  joints. 

Khatib  [6]  used  an  artificial  potential  field  concept  for  the  real- 
time obstacle  avoidance  for  manipulators  and  mobile  robots. 
He  demonstrated  an  effective  component  of  low-level  real-time 
control  to  solve  the  collision  avoidance  problems  which  were 
generally  treated  as  high  level  planning.  This  method  had 
been  extended  to  moving  obstacles  by  using  visual  sensing  and 
a time-varying  artificial  potential  field  and  had  been 
implemented  in  the  COSMOS  system  for  a PUMA  560  robot. 

Lumelsky  [7]  developed  an  algorithm  to  plan  collision 
free  paths  for  a planar  arm  with  revolute  joints  in  an 
environment  with  obstacles.  Since  the  environment  was 
considered  to  be  unknown,  feedback  information  about  its 
intermediate  surroundings  was  sent  back  to  the  system  in  order 
to  generate  reasonable  paths  reaching  the  goal  position. 
Therefore,  the  local  algorithm  was  used  to  compute  the  path 
one  step  at  a time.  The  approach  was  referred  to  as  the 
Continuous  Path  Planning  because  the  local  algorithm  generated 
paths  continuously  based  on  the  incoming  information.  The 
motion  planning  problem  was  reduced  to  the  analysis  of  simple 
closed  curves  on  the  surface  of  an  appropriate  two-dimensional 
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manifold.  Further,  Cheung  and  Lumelsky  [8]  considered  the 
problem  of  sensor-based  path  planning  for  planar  and  simple 
three-dimensional  robot  arms  operating  among  unknown  obstacles 
of  arbitrary  shape.  Whenever  an  obstacle  was  present,  the 
robot  arm  attempted  to  slide  along  the  local  tangent  of  the 
obstacle.  They  also  addressed  the  hardware  and  lower-level 
control  issues  related  to  the  Dynamic  Path  Planning  (DPP)  and, 
specifically,  the  problem  of  instrumenting  a robot  arm  with 
sensitive  skin  and  enabling  it  with  the  capability  to 
interpret  the  sensory  data  generated  by  the  skin  for  the 
purposes  of  obstacle  avoidance.  Lumelsky  and  Sun  [9] 
presented  a unified  methodology  for  designing  DDP  algorithms 
for  two-  and  three-dimensional  two-link  arm  manipulators. 
The  approach  is  independent  of  the  specifics  of  the  shape  of 
the  arm  links  or  obstacles  in  the  environment. 

Young  and  Duffy  [10,11]  presented  a motion  planning 
procedure  for  planar  3R  manipulators  which  provided  the  robots 
with  abilities  to  articulate  and,  hence,  to  avoid  interference 
with  other  robots  or  with  obstacles.  The  relative  locations 
of  a pair  of  links  were  defined  by  a series  of  parallelograms 
which  were  mapped  onto  the  same  rectangle  on  the  X3X2  plane 
with  different  values  in  the  X3  axis  (see  Fig.  1.1);  thus, 
these  rectangles  form  a rectangular  prism.  An  allowable 
trajectory  manifold  was  determined  to  calculate  the 
orientation  range  of  link  a23.  The  orientation  range  of  link 
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used  to  determine  the  corresponding  ranges  of 
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orientation  of  links  and  a12  such  that  all  three  links 
avoided  interference.  Choi  et  al.  [12]  extended  the  idea  to 
three  dimensions  in  order  to  develop  an  articulation  theory 
for  spatial  PUMA  and  TRS  robots.  The  geometric  capability  of 
a manipulator  was  analyzed  using  the  workspace  and  dexterity 
of  the  manipulator.  The  permissible  orientations  for  a 
regional  structure  of  a robot  were  determined  under  given 
geometric  constraints.  Further,  the  relative  displacements 
of  an  object  with  respect  to  a reference  object  were  mapped 
into  image  points  using  an  affine  transformation.  An  inverse 
mapping  was  used  as  a rapid  decision-making  tool  for  collision 
free  path  planning,  which  reduced  the  computation  time 
significantly.  The  application  of  the  theory  to  a collision 
free  path  planning  problem  was  demonstrated  using  a PUMA 
robot. 

Tseng  [13]  presented  a trajectory  planning  to  rapidly 
generate  a collision  free  path  for  a Cincinnati  Milacron  T3- 
776  manipulator.  The  obstacles  were  assumed  to  be  polyhedral 
objects  with  vertical  sides  and  flat  top  surfaces,  and  their 
positions  and  dimensions  were  known.  The  links  of  the 
manipulator  were  treated  as  straight  line  segments  by  using 
the  concept  of  obstacle  expansion.  A reachable  end  effector 
point  was  determined  on  each  vertical  plane  through  the  Z axis 
and  each  vertical  side  of  the  expanded  obstacle.  An 
Archimedes's  spiral  was  chosen  to  modify  the  path  through  the 
initial  position,  the  reachable  end  effector  points,  and  the 
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final  goal.  The  advantage  is  its  computation  speed  for 
generating  collision  free  paths.  However,  the  obstacles  were 
constrained  to  be  fixed  to  ground. 

Here,  it  is  important  to  note  that  the  obstacles  used  by 
Lozano-Perez  [4,5],  Choi  et  al.  [12],  and  Tseng  [13]  were 
constrained  to  be  polyhedral  objects  with  vertical  sides  and 
flat  top  surfaces.  These  constraints  were  removed  in  the  work 
done  by  Shieh  and  Duffy  [14],  where  a spherical  obstacle  was 
introduced  and  a path  planning  algorithm  for  the  end  effector 
tip  of  a spatial  manipulator  was  developed.  The  algorithm  was 
further  extended  (see  chapters  3 and  4)  to  the  cases  with 
cylindrical  obstacles  with  no  constraints  on  the  orientations. 

Shiller  and  Dubowsky  [15]  presented  a global  time  optimal 
motion  planning  of  robotic  manipulators  with  obstacles  in 
their  environment.  The  examples  showed  that  only  the  motions 
of  the  first  three  joints  were  optimized,  while  the 
orientation  of  the  end-effector  remained  fixed.  Nonlinear 
manipulator  dynamics,  actuator  constraints,  joint  limits,  and 
obstacles  were  all  taken  into  account.  Graph  search  and 
hierarchical  pruning  techniques  were  used  for  a global  path 
search  over  the  manipulator  workspace  which  consisted  of  a 10 
* 10  * 10  grid.  The  computation  time  for  the  hierarchical 
pruning  was  about  3 minutes  of  the  CPU  time,  for  the  local 
optimization  was  about  10  minutes,  and  for  the  3-D  cases  was 
in  the  order  of  2 hours  on  a microcomputer,  n VAX  II.  They 
[16]  further  presented  a global  time  optimal  motion  planning 
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of  robotic  manipulators  with  obstacles,  actuator,  gripper,  and 
payload  constraints.  The  method  was  computationally  practical 
and  had  been  implemented  for  the  optimal  trajectory  planning 
of  general  six-degree-of-freedom  manipulators.  However,  it 
was  an  off-line  planning  technique,  the  computation  time,  for 
example,  for  an  optimization  for  a six-DOF  manipulator  with 
five  to  nine  control  points  was  completed  within  10  to  20 
minutes  of  CPU  time.  The  algorithm  also  needs  an  initial  path 
that  avoids  obstacles.  The  initial  path  was  determined  with 
the  help  of  a computer  graphics  technique.  However,  in  a 
cluttered  environment,  it  was  difficult  to  select  an  obstacle- 
free  path  and  it  might  not  be  clear  which  initial  path  would 
converge  to  yield  a better  solution. 

Chen  and  Vidyasagar  [17]  used  the  joint  space  approach 
to  model  the  obstacles,  called  the  J*obstacles,  which  were 
enclosed  by  an  algebraic  closed  curve  (for  instance,  an 
ellipse)  in  the  joint  space.  These  expressions  were  then  used 
to  formulate  the  optimal  trajectory  planning  problem  as  an 
optimal  control  problem  in  constrained  state  space.  Meyer  and 
Benedict  [18]  also  exploited  geometric  characteristics  of 
configuration  space  obstacles  to  path  planning. 

Khosla  and  Volpe  [19]  presented  a new  obstacle  avoidance 
potential  based  on  superquadrics,  which  is  viable  for  a much 
larger  class  of  object  shapes.  The  repulsive  forces  exerted 
on  links  were  calculated  based  on  the  shortest  distance  to  an 
object,  which  was  used  to  avoid  collisions  with  obstacles. 
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A simulation  of  two  and  three  link  planar  manipulators 
interacting  with  an  artificial  potential  was  shown.  A similar 
work  was  also  done  by  Hwang  and  Ahuja  [20]. 

Xia,  Jiang,  and  Lii  [21]  focused  on  how  to  reduce  memory 
size  and  running  time.  They  used  intuitive  decision  to  pass 
the  obstacle  sideways  or  above  as  the  first  level  optimal  path 
planning.  The  second  level  optimal  path  planning  was  used  in 
the  regions  containing  obstacles.  The  free  space  was 
described  in  detail  by  means  of  an  octree,  and  a precise 
obstacle  avoidance  path  was  searched  by  using  the  graph  of  the 
neighbors  of  the  octree. 

Muck  [22]  used  a concept  called  the  Constraint  Space 
Method  in  motion  planning.  The  method  was  based  on  the 
concept  of  grouping  points  with  identical  constraint  of  motion 
together  to  form  regions.  Collision  free  paths  can  then  be 
determined  by  connecting  regions  that  share  common  boundaries. 
The  algorithm  was  applied  to  single  body  and  articulated 
manipulator  motion  planning. 

Chen  and  Duffy  [23,24]  had  comprehensively  discussed  the 
parallel  operation  of  a pair  of  robots.  Zaharakis  and  Guez 
[25]  determined  a time  optimal  obstacle  avoidance  trajectory 
for  a robot  of  known  dynamic  capability  where  obstacles  were 
rectangular  with  random  size  and  position  in  the  workspace. 
Chang  et  al.  [26]  presented  an  on-line  Cartesian  path 
trajectory  planning  algorithm  for  Robot  Manipulators,  which 
generated  approximate  joint  paths  for  any  curve  in  Cartesian 
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space.  Chien  et  al.  [27]  proposed  an  on-line  algorithm  to 
generate  collision  free  trajectories  for  multiple  robot 
manipulators  controlled  independently  by  means  of  PD- 
controllers.  Eltimsahy  and  Yang  [28]  developed  a near 
minimum-time  suboptimal  controller  for  a robot  manipulator  to 
follow  a prespecified  path  and  to  avoid  obstacles  in  the 
workspace . 

Although  the  problem  of  navigation  of  a mobile  robot  is 
much  different  from  that  of  path  planning  for  a manipulator, 
it  is  worth  having  the  knowledge  for  the  work  relevant  to  the 
motion  planning  for  mobile  robot.  Kant  and  Zucker  [29],  and 
Fu j imura  and  Samet  [30]  proposed  algorithms  to  plan  collision 
free  trajectories  for  a mobile  robot  in  the  plane  among 
stationary  and  moving  obstacles.  Avnaim  et  al.  [31]  developed 
a two  dimensional  motion  planning  algorithm  for  polygonal 
objects  amidst  polygonal  obstacles.  Rao  et  al.  [32]  presented 
an  algorithm  to  navigate  a point  robot,  which  was  equipped 
with  a "see  from  distance"  type  of  sensor,  through  a sequence 
of  destination  points  amidst  unknown  stationary  polygonal 
obstacles  in  a two  dimensional  terrain.  Kanayama  [33] 
proposed  a new  idea  of  planning  safer  paths  for  robot  motion 
using  algebraic  cost  functions,  which  can  be  applied  to  path 
design  both  for  robot  manipulators  and  autonomous  vehicles. 

Other  work  related  to  collision  free  path  planning  is 
presented  in  [34-41].  References  [42-44]  emphasize  control 
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1.2  Scope  of  Study 

Algorithms  have  been  successfully  developed  using  the 
geometry  of  a manipulator  workspace  to  rapidly  generate 
collision  free  paths  for  the  end  effector  tip  of  a spatial  4R 
robot  (see  Fig.  2.1)  with  multiple  spherical  obstacles  or 
cylindrical  obstacles  inside  the  workspace.  Since  the  end 
effector  of  a general  spatial  robot  manipulator  with  6 degree 
of  freedom  is  small  compared  with  the  sizes  of  upper  arm  and 
forearm,  it  is  assumed  in  this  work  that  the  end  effector  of 
the  robot  moves  with  constant  orientation  during  the  entire 
motion.  The  orientation  of  the  end  effector  is  measured 
relative  to  the  horizontal  of  the  vertical  plane  on  which  the 
robot  lies. 

This  research  stems  from  the  work  done  by  Lipkin, 
Torfason,  and  Duffy  [45],  who  developed  time  efficient 
algorithms  for  determining  the  possibilities  of  a rectilinear 
motion  of  the  end  effector  of  a planar  3R  manipulator.  The 
algorithms  were  based  upon  a geometrical  quantification  of  the 
manipulator  dexterity  and  workspace. 

The  algorithms  were  extended  by  Shieh  and  Duffy  [46,47] 
by  placing  a single  circular  obstacle  inside  the  workspace. 
The  geometry  of  the  reachable  area  and  non-reachable  area  of 
the  end  effector  tip  was  intensively  studied.  The  reachable 
area  of  the  end  effector  tip  facilitates  the  determination  of 
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motion  capability  simply  because  it  enables  one  to  check 
whether  the  target  position  lies  within  the  reachable  area  or 
not.  Therefore,  the  reachable  area  was  used  for  determining 
a collision  free  path  for  the  manipulator  to  move  around  the 
circular  obstacle.  A collision  free  path  consisting  of  a 
sequence  of  line  segments  was  generated  autonomously  within 
0.2  seconds.  The  computation  time  mentioned  throughout  this 
work  is  based  on  the  calculation  speed  of  the  Silicon  Graphics 
4D-70GT  workstation. 

The  algorithms  were  further  extended  by  Shieh  and  Duffy 
[48]  with  multiple  circular  obstacles  inside  the  workspace. 
A computer  graphics  technique  was  used  to  determine  the 
reachable  area  of  the  end  effector  tip.  This  was  done  by 
finding  the  individual  reachable  area  with  respect  to  each  of 
the  circular  obstacles,  and  then  finding  a common  area  of  all 
the  individual  reachable  areas  using  a graphics  technique  to 
superimpose  all  the  images  of  the  reachable  areas.  After  the 
determination  of  the  reachable  area  for  the  multiple  circular 
obstacles,  another  computer  graphics  technique  called  the 
"color  recognition"  technique  was  used  to  determine  the 
intermediate  points  within  the  reachable  area.  Then,  a 
collision  free  path  was  generated  from  a given  initial 
position,  through  the  intermediate  positions,  and  then  to  a 
final  target  position.  The  computation  time  for  generating 
autonomously  a collision  free  path  for  the  manipulator  was 


within  1 second. 
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With  the  knowledge  of  the  2D  path  planning,  a 3D  path 
planning  has  been  again  intensively  studied  by  Shieh  and  Duffy 
[14],  where  the  manipulator  is  a spatial  type  4R  manipulator, 
the  obstacles  are  of  a spherical  type,  and  the  reachable  and 
non-reachable  areas  become  reachable  and  non-reachable 
workspaces.  For  a spatial  4R  manipulator  with  multiple 
spherical  obstacles  inside  the  workspace,  there  are  two  types 
of  non-reachable  workspaces  of  the  end  effector  tip.  The 
first  one  is  the  non-reachable  workspace  which  cannot  be 
reached  by  the  end  effector  tip  because  of  the  existence  of 
a spherical  obstacle.  The  computation  of  the  boundaries  of 
this  type  of  non-reachable  workspace  is  complicated,  and  the 
workspace  is  considered  to  be  bounded  by  a relatively  simple 
truncated  pyramid.  The  second  type  of  non-reachable  workspace 
is  a central  void.  This  is  caused  by  the  link  dimensions  of 
the  manipulator,  and  this  type  of  non-reachable  workspace  can 
be  represented  by  a right  circular  torus. 

With  the  representations  of  the  truncated  pyramid  and 
the  right  circular  torus,  the  problem  of  guiding  a spatial  4R 
manipulator  while  avoiding  spherical  obstacles  is  reduced  to 
that  of  moving  a point  (tip  of  the  end  effector)  and  at  the 
same  time  avoiding  truncated  pyramids  and/or  a right  circular 
torus.  It  is  important  to  note  that  the  collisions  between 
the  links  of  the  manipulator  and  the  spherical  obstacles  have 
already  been  taken  into  consideration,  even  though  the 
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collision  free  paths  are  determined  only  for  the  end  effector 
tip. 

Further,  the  truncated  pyramids  are  transformed  into 
rectangles  in  the  Inclination  Angle  Coordinate  System  {LACS)  . The 
problem  of  guiding  the  manipulator  to  avoid  spherical 
obstacles  is  further  reduced  to  that  of  moving  a point  and  at 
the  same  time  avoiding  rectangles  in  the  IACS . In  this  way, 
the  complexity  of  the  path  planning  is  reduced  from  a 3D  case 
down  to  a 2D  case  in  the  IACS  such  that  the  speed  of 
generating  the  collision  free  paths  is  improved  significantly. 
The  free  paths  determined  in  the  IACS  are  then  transformed 
into  the  final  3D  collision  free  paths  in  the  Cartesian 
coordinate  system.  This  approach  produces  a practical  way  for 
determining  collision  free  paths  without  losing  the 
characteristics  of  3D  path  planning. 

The  algorithms  are  further  applied  to  cylindrical  type 
of  obstacle  which  can  be  modelled  by  a series  of  spherical 
obstacles  with  their  centers  lying  on  the  central  axis  of  the 
cylinder.  Furthermore,  the  cylindrical  obstacles  are  not 
necessarily  fixed  to  the  ground  or  ceiling,  and  are  neither 
parallel  nor  perpendicular  to  the  ground.  This  provides  a 
method  for  rapid  generation  of  collision  free  path  with 
floating  pipes  inside  the  workspace. 

The  algorithms  have  been  implemented  in  the  Silicon 
Graphics  4D-70GT  workstation  to  verify  the  results.  The 
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computation  time  for  generating  10  collision  free  paths  with 
7 spherical  obstacles  or  10  cylindrical  obstacles  inside  the 
workspace  is  1 or  2 seconds. 

Also,  the  algorithms  are  modified  to  guide  a spatial 
T3586  robot  around  pipes  with  circular  cross  sections.  Since 
the  spatial  T3586  robot  has  real  dimensions  for  each  link,  it 
is  assumed  that  the  robot's  links  are  bounded  by  cylinders. 
The  radii  of  spherical  obstacles  are  enlarged  according  to  the 
diameters  of  the  bounding  cylinders,  and  the  robot's  links  are 
shrunk  into  line  segments.  In  this  way,  the  algorithms 
developed  above  can  be  used  for  determining  the  collision  free 
paths  for  the  spatial  T3586  robot. 

In  order  to  permit  a user  to  verify  results  easily,  the 
computer  graphics  simulation  is  designed  as  an  interactive 
program  which  enables  a user  to  change  arbitrarily  the  number, 
locations  and  sizes  of  the  spherical  or  cylindrical  obstacles, 
and  the  initial  and  target  positions  of  the  end  effector  tip. 
Likewise,  the  orientation  of  the  end  effector  can  be  specified 
arbitrarily  by  using  the  mouse  device. 
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Figure  1.1  Mapping  space. 


CHAPTER  2 

AUTONOMOUS  PATH  PLANNING  FOR  A SPATIAL  4R  MANIPULATOR 
WITH  A SINGLE  SPHERICAL  OBSTACLE  INSIDE  THE  WORKSPACE 

2.1  Introduction 

An  algorithm  has  been  developed  to  rapidly  generate  a 
collision  free  path  for  the  end  effector  tip  of  the  spatial 
4R  manipulator  with  a single  spherical  obstacle  inside  the 
workspace.  Since  the  end  effector  of  a general  spatial  robot 
manipulator  with  6 degree  of  freedom  is  small  compared  with 
the  sizes  of  upper  arm  and  forearm,  it  is  assumed  in  this  work 
that  the  end  effector  of  the  robot  moves  with  constant 
orientation  along  a series  of  straight  lines.  The  orientation 
of  the  end  effector  is  measured  relative  to  the  horizontal  of 
the  vertical  plane  on  which  the  robot  lies.  The  spatial  4R 
manipulator  is  shown  in  Fig.  2.1,  which  has  a vertical  joint 
attached  to  the  first  joint  of  a planar  3R  robot  whose  three 
revolute  joints  are  parallel  to  the  ground. 

In  addition  to  the  workspace  outside  the  maximum 
reachable  range  of  the  robot,  there  are  two  non-reachable 
workspaces  for  the  end  effector  tip.  One  is  the  non-reachable 
workspace  which  cannot  be  reached  by  the  end  effector  tip 
because  of  the  existence  of  the  spherical  obstacle.  The 
computation  of  the  boundaries  of  this  non-reachable  workspace 
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is  complicated,  and  it  is  considered  to  be  bounded  by  a 
relatively  simple  truncated  pyramid. 

The  other  non-reachable  workspace  is  a central  void. 
This  is  caused  by  the  link  dimensions  of  the  robot,  and  it 
can  be  represented  by  a right  circular  torus.  The  problem  of 
guiding  a spatial  4R  manipulator  while  avoiding  a spherical 
obstacle  is  reduced  to  that  of  moving  a point  (tip  of  the  end 
effector)  and  at  the  same  time  avoiding  a truncated  pyramid 
and/or  a right  circular  torus. 

In  this  way,  the  computation  time  of  the  path  planning 
algorithm  is  reduced,  and  the  speed  of  generating  a collision 
free  path  is  improved  significantly. 

2.2  Determination  of  a Truncated  Pyramid 

A truncated  pyramid  is  determined  according  to  a 
trapezoid  which  bounds  the  Non-reachable  Area  ( NA ) of  the  end 
effector  tip  on  a vertical  plane  drawn  through  the  center  of 
the  spherical  obstacle  and  the  robot  center  0.  The  robot 
center  0 is  defined  as  the  point  at  the  intersection  of  the 
axes  of  the  first  and  second  joints  (see  Fig.  2.1).  This 
vertical  plane  cuts  the  sphere  in  a great  circle  and  the 
geometry  for  deriving  the  NA  of  the  end  effector  tip  on  the 
vertical  plane  1 depends  on  the  distance  from  the  center  of 

1 It  is  assumed  throughout  this  analysis  that  the  robot  does 
not  change  its  configuration  viz.  the  algorithm  is  developed 
here  for  the  robot  in  the  elbow  down  position.  A similar 
algorithm  can  be  easily  developed  for  the  elbow  up  position. 
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the  great  circle  to  the  robot  center,  the  dimension  of  the 
links,  and  the  radius  of  the  great  circle.  There  are 
essentially  two  distinct  cases  which  must  be  considered. 

Case  (1):  The  great  circle  lies  outside  the  boundary  of 
joint  2 (the  intersection  of  the  link  an  and  link  a23)  and  lies 
totally  or  partially  inside  the  outer  boundary  of  the  end 
effector  tip  (see  Fig.  2.2(a)). 

Case  (2) : The  great  circle  lies  inside  or  intersect  the 
boundary  of  joint  2 (see  Fig.  2.2(c)). 

2.2.1  Derivation  of  NA  of  the  End  Effector  Tip  p4 

Because  it  is  assumed  that  the  end  effector  moves  with 
constant  orientation,  the  NA  of  the  end  effector  tip  can  be 
determined  by  firstly  determining  the  NA  for  the  wrist  point 
p3  (see  Fig.  2.2(a))  and  then  translating  it  parallel  to  the 
vector  a^  through  a distance  a^  (the  length  of  the  end 
effector) . The  vector  aM  measures  the  constant  of  orientation 
of  the  end  effector  in  the  vertical  plane. 

Case  (1)  : The  wrist  point  p3  cannot  move  into  two  shaded 
areas  NA(a)  and  NA  (m)  (see  Fig.  2.2(a)).  The  A£4(a)  of  the 
wrist,  which  is  defined  by  the  central  limit  circle  C3i  of  p3, 
will  be  discussed  in  section  2.3.  The  NA(m)  is  the  area 


These  pair  of  algorithms  form  a basis  for  developing  a further 
algorithm  which  makes  use  of  the  change  of  configuration  to 
avoid  obstacles. 
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bounded  by  the  coupler  curves  D^DjD,,  and  EjE^E,,  generated  by 
point  p3/  the  circular  arc  and  the  great  circle  Cob.  The 

derivation  of  these  pair  coupler  curves  was  discussed  by  Shieh 
and  Duffy  [46]  and  will  not  be  repeated  in  detail  here. 
Briefly,  for  example,  the  coupler  curve  D^D^  can  be 
determined  as  follows.  Suppose  that  joint  2 (point  p2)  is 

initially  coincident  with  point  Bx  and  link  a23  (line  segment 
p2p3)  is  tangent  to  the  obstacle.  As  joint  2 moves  from  Bj  to 
B4  with  a23  maintaining  tangency,  the  wrist  (point  p3)  will 
trace  a coupler  curve  from  Dx  to  D4.  This  motion  can  be 
modeled  by  a planar  RRRP  mechanism  (Duffy  [49]).  Points  Dlf 
D4  and  two  other  intermediate  points  D2  and  D3  are  introduced 
and  the  coupler  curve  is  approximated  by  the  sequence  of  line 
segments  D^,  D2D3,  and  D3D4.  The  points  D2  and  D3  are  determined 
by  choosing  the  points  B2  and  B3  on  the  arc  BjB4,  where  B1B3=B3B4 
and  B1B2=B2B3.  Point  p3  is  coincident  with  points  D2  and  D3,  when 
joint  2 is  coincident  with  points  B2  and  B3  and  the  link  a23  is 
tangent  to  the  obstacle. 

The  NA  of  the  end  effector  tip  is  now  determined  simply 
by  translating  the  NA  (m)  of  the  wrist  point  p3  parallel  to  the 

direction  aM  through  a distance  a^.  This  is  labeled 
D1'D2,D3'D4,E4,E3'E2,E1'  in  Fig.  2.2(b).  In  addition  to  this, 

there  is  a further  non-reachable  area,  NA(u),  which  is 
bounded  by  the  great  circle  (Cob)  , the  translated  image  (Cob') 
of  the  great  circle,  and  two  common  tangent  lines  (L3  and  L4) 
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to  both  the  circular  obstacle  and  the  virtual  circular 
obstacle . 

The  NA(u)  together  with  the  translated  image  of  the 
NA  (m)  of  the  wrist  define  the  NA  of  the  end  effector  tip  for 
this  case. 

Case  (2)  : The  wrist  point  p3  cannot  move  into  two  shaded 
areas  NA(a)  and  NA(s)  (see  Fig.  2.2(c)).  The  NA(a)  of  the 
wrist  will  be  discussed  in  section  2.3.  The  NA(s)  is  the 
area  bounded  by  the  circular  arcs  D3D2  and  E3E2  generated  by 
wrist  point  p3,  the  circular  arcs  DjEj  and  D2E2.  The  derivation 
for  these  pair  of  circular  arcs  DjD2  and  EjE2  was  discussed  by 
Shieh  and  Duffy  [46]  and  will  not  be  repeated  in  detail  here. 
Briefly,  for  example,  the  circular  arc  DjD2  can  be  determined 
as  follows.  Given  that  the  wrist  point  p3  is  initially 
coincident  with  point  Dx  and  link  au  (line  segment  p3p2)  is 
tangent  to  the  obstacle,  also  it  is  assumed  that  joint  2 
(point  p2)  can  rotate  from  0 to  180  degree  (elbow  down 
configuration) , then  the  wrist  point  p3  will  trace  a circular 
arc  from  Dj  to  D2. 

The  NA  of  the  end  effector  tip  is  now  determined  simply 
by  translating  the  NA(s)  of  the  wrist  point  p3  parallel  to  the 
direction  a^  through  a distance  aM.  This  is  labeled 
D1'D2'E2,E1'  in  Fig.  2.2(d).  In  addition  to  this,  there  is  a 
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further  non-reachable  area,  NA(u),  which  has  been  discussed 
in  case  ( 1)  . 

The  AU(u)  together  with  the  translated  image  of  the 
NA(s)  of  the  wrist  define  the  NA  of  the  end  effector  tip  for 
this  case. 

2.2.2  Determination  of  a Bounding  Trapezoid 

A trapezoid  is  now  derived  to  bound  the  rather 
complicated  boundary  of  the  NA  for  the  end  effector  tip 
determined  above.  It  is  simple  and  efficient  to  use  a 
trapezoid  to  bound  the  NA  for  the  end  effector  tip  but  there 
is  loss  of  accuracy  because  of  the  ignorance  of  some  reachable 
areas,  such  as  the  non-shaded  areas  inside  the  trapezoid  and 
the  outer  boundary  C30'  (see  Fig.  2.2(b)).  Fortunately,  in 
most  cases,  it  is  enough  to  determine  collision  free  paths  by 
using  the  bounding  trapezoid  approximation.  In  case  the  end 
effector  tip  p4  lies  inside  the  reachable  areas  (which  are 
ignored  because  of  using  the  bounding  trapezoid  method) , then 
the  reachable  areas  become  very  important  in  the  path 
generation  algorithm.  The  improvement  of  the  algorithm  for 
this  case  will  be  discussed  in  detail  in  section  4.2.  Here, 
the  bounding  trapezoid  is  determined  for  general  path  planning 
cases . 

Case  (1) : The  great  circle  lies  outside  the  boundary  of 
joint  2 (point  p2)  and  lies  totally  or  partially  inside  the 
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outer  boundary  of  the  end  effector  tip.  The  bounding 
trapezoid  can  be  determined  as  follows.  In  Fig.  2.2(b),  lines 
L5  and  L6  are  drawn  from  the  center  0 of  the  manipulator.  Lj 
is  tangent  to  the  great  circle  Cob  and  L6  passes  through  point 
E3 ' . Further,  a line  Nx  is  drawn  tangent  to  the  great  circle 
Cob  and  perpendicular  to  the  bisector  of  the  angle  0X. 
Finally,  the  line  N2  is  drawn  parallel  to  Nx  and  tangent  to  the 
circle  C30',  which  is  the  outer  boundary  of  the  end  effector 
tip.  These  four  lines  form  the  trapezoid  which  bounds  the  NA 
of  the  end  effector  tip. 

Case  (2) : The  great  circle  lies  inside  or  intersect  the 
boundary  of  joint  2.  The  bounding  trapezoid  can  be  determined 
by  drawing  lines  L5  and  L6  from  the  center  0 of  the  manipulator 
(see  Fig.  2.2(d)).  Lj  is  tangent  to  the  great  circle  Cob  and 
L6  is  tangent  to  the  circular  arc  EXE2.  Further,  a line  Nx  is 
drawn  from  point  A (or  point  E,  depends  on  which  point  is 
closer  to  the  robot  center  0)  and  perpendicular  to  the 
bisector  of  the  angle  0X.  The  points  A and  E are  the 
intersections  of  the  lines  L5  and  L6  with  the  circle  C3i.  near 
the  NA.  Finally,  the  line  N2  is  drawn  parallel  to  Nx  and 
tangent  to  the  circle  C30',  which  is  the  outer  boundary  of  the 
end  effector  tip.  These  four  lines  form  the  trapezoid  which 
bounds  the  NA  of  the  end  effector  tip. 
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2.2.3  Truncated  Pyramid 

For  spatial  motion,  a truncated  pyramid  is  determined 
from  the  planar  bounding  which  contains  the  entire  non- 
reachable  workspace  of  the  end  effector  p4  due  to  the 
spherical  obstacle. 

This  truncated  pyramid  is  determined  by  firstly  choosing 
four  planes  ( irlt  tt2,  7r3  and  7T4)  passing  through  the  four  edges 
of  the  trapezoid  TABDE  and  perpendicular  to  the  vertical  plane 
7 rT  where  the  trapezoid  lies  (see  Fig.  2.3).  Two  other  planes 
(7r5  and  7 r6)  are  chosen  which  pass  through  the  Z axis  and  are 
tangent  to  the  sides  of  the  spherical  obstacle.  These  six 
planes  determine  the  truncated  pyramid. 

2.3  Determination  of  a Right  Circular  Torus 

The  right  circular  torus  is  the  non-reachable  workspace 
where  the  end  effector  tip  cannot  reach  due  to  the  restriction 
of  link  dimensions.  It  is  derived,  firstly,  by  determining 
the  central  limit  circle  C3i  (inner  boundary  of  the  wrist  point 
p3)  on  the  vertical  plane  passing  through  the  center  of  the 
spherical  obstacle  and  the  robot  center  0.  Then,  the  central 
limit  circle  C3i  is  translated  along  the  direction  (a^)  of  the 
end  effector  through  a distance  a^.  This  determines  the  NA(a) 
of  the  end  effector  tip  in  the  vertical  plane  (see  Fig.  2.4). 
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Rotating  the  NA(a)  through  2n  about  the  Z axis  generated 
a right  circular  torus,  which  is  the  non-reachable  workspace 
of  the  end  effector  tip. 


2.4  Path  Planning 

In  this  section,  the  possibility  of  rectilinear  motion 
of  the  end  effector  tip  from  an  initial  position  p to  a final 
position  q is  determined.  If  the  line  segment  pq  does  not 
intersect  either  the  truncated  pyramid  or  the  right  circular 
torus,  then  rectilinear  motion  is  possible.  However,  if  the 
line  segment  pq  intersects  either  the  truncated  pyramid  or  the 
right  circular  torus,  then  rectilinear  motion  is  not  possible, 
and  a number  of  intermediate  points  can  be  chosen  such  that 
the  end  effector  of  the  manipulator  can  follow  a sequence  of 
line  segment  to  reach  the  final  goal  position. 

2.4.1  Path  Planning  for  Avoiding  a Truncated  Pyramid 

If  the  line  segment  pq  intersects  the  truncated  pyramid 
(see  Fig.  2.5),  rectilinear  motion  of  the  end  effector  tip  is 
not  possible.  In  this  case,  a vertical  plane  K1  through 
points  p and  q is  drawn.  The  vertical  plane  is  enough  to 
determine  the  collision  free  paths  for  most  cases  with  a 
single  spherical  obstacle  inside  the  workspace.  However,  a 
modified  algorithm  is  developed  in  chapter  3 to  generate 
collision  free  paths  for  multiple  spherical  obstacles  inside 
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the  workspace.  The  vertical  plane  /Cj  intersects  the  edges  of 
the  truncated  pyramid  in  four  points  Elz  E2,  E3  and  E4.  There 
are  two  possible  collision  free  paths  from  p to  q,  one  is 
pE1E2q  and  the  other  is  pE4E3q.  The  shorter  of  these  two  paths 
is  chosen  as  the  collision  free  path. 

2.4.2  Path  Planning  for  Avoiding  a Right  Circular  Torus 

The  equation  for  the  right  circular  torus  is  obtained  by 
rotating  C3i'  about  the  Z axis  (see  Fig.  2.4  and  also  Hunt 
[50]) . 


{ ( x2  + y2  + (z-c)2  ) - ( a2  + b2  ) }2 

- 4 a2  { b2  - (z-c)2  },  (2.1) 

where  a - a-^,  b = a12  - a23>  c = aMz. 

A point  (x,  y,  z)  which  lies  on  the  line  segment  pq  can 
be  expressed  by 

x = px  + A (qx  - px)  , 

y = py  + A (qy  - py)  , (2.2) 

z = pz  + A (qz  - pz)  , 

where  0 < A < 1. 

Substituting  (x,  y,  z)  into  the  equation  of  the  right  circular 
torus,  and  regrouping  terms  yields  a fourth  degree  of 

polynomial  in  A which  can  be  expressed  in  the  form, 


F(A)  = Aj  A4  + A2  A3  + A3  A2  + A4  A + A5  = 0, 
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(2.3) 


where 


Ai  — kx  , 

A2  = 2k3k2, 

A3  = k22  + 2kjk3  - k4, 
A4  = 2k2k3  - k5, 

As  = k32  - K6. 


Further, 


k2 

k3 

k4 

k5 

K 


(qx-Px)2  + (qy-py)2  + (qz-pz)2/ 
2[  Px(qx"Px)  + Py(qy-Py)  + 

(Pz“C)  (qz-pz)  ], 
Px2  + Py2  + (Pz-c)2  - a2  - b2, 

-4a2  (qz-pz)2, 

-8a2  (pz-c)  (qz-pz)  , 

4a2  (b2  - (pz-c)2)  , 


If  there  are  real  roots  for  F(A)=0  and  0 < A < 1,  then 
the  line  segment  pq  intersects  the  right  circular  torus  and 
rectilinear  motion  from  p to  q is  not  possible.  An 
alternative  path  will  now  be  sought. 

A right  circular  cylinder  with  axis  Z is  drawn  which 
contains  the  entire  right  circular  torus  (see  Fig.  2.6).  The 
radius  of  the  cylinder  is  a^^  (a12-a23)  and  the  length  is  2(3^- 
a23)  , where  h3  = aMz+ (a^-a^)  and  h2  = aMz-  (a^-a^)  . A vertical 
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plane  /cx  through  points  p and  q is  chosen  and  the  plane 
intersects  the  cylinder  in  a rectangle  with  vertices  E6,  E7,  Eg 
and  E9.  This  yields  two  possible  collision  free  paths.  One 
is  pE6q  and  the  other  one  pE9Egq.  The  shorter  of  these  two 
paths,  i.e.,  pE6q,  is  chosen  as  the  collision  free  path  and 
the  point  E6  is  thus  the  intermediate  point  for  this 
alternative  path. 

2.4.3  Path  Planning  for  Avoiding  a Truncated  Pyramid 
and  a Right  Circular  Torus 

If  the  line  segment  pq  intersects  both  the  truncated 
pyramid  and  the  right  circular  torus,  rectilinear  motion  of 
the  end  effector  from  p to  q is  not  possible.  Hence,  it  is 
required  to  produce  a path  searching  algorithm  to  determine 
a collision  free  path  from  p to  q.  It  is  important  to  note 
that  the  path  searching  algorithm  can  be  extended  to  the  case 
where  multiple  spherical  obstacles  lie  inside  the  workspace. 

Here,  a vertical  plane  k1  through  points  p and  q is 
chosen,  and  the  vertical  plane  intersects  the  truncated 
pyramid  and  the  right  torus  into  two  polygons  EJE2E3E4EJ  and 
E6E7E8E9  (see  Fig.  2.7)  . The  coordinates  of  each  of  the  vertices 
of  the  two  polygons  are  determined  to  establish  whether  they 
lie  inside  or  outside  the  workspace  of  the  end  effector.  If 
all  the  vertices  Ew  E2,  E3,  E4,  Es  are  imaginary,  then  the 
spherical  obstacle  is  so  large  that  motion  form  p to  q is  not 
possible  and  the  algorithm  will  stop.  Clearly,  if  any  vertex 
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lies  outside  the  workspace,  it  can  not  be  considered  as  an 
intermediate  point  to  determine  a free  path. 

A searching  procedure  starts  from  the  initial  position 
p to  check  all  the  vertices  of  the  two  polygons.  If  the 
vertex  can  be  reached  by  the  end  effector  from  the  initial 
position  p in  a straight  line  motion,  the  second  searching 
procedure  will  start  from  this  vertex  to  the  next  reachable 
vertex.  The  same  procedure  is  repeated  until  the  final 
position  q is  reached. 

After  the  search  procedure,  there  are  up  to  a maximum  of 
seven  collision  free  paths,  which  are  pE1E2q,  pE9E6q,  pE5E4E3q, 
pE5E4E6q,  pE9E4E3q,  pE9E4E6q  and  pE9E8E7q.  For  example  (see  Fig. 
2.7),  the  shortest  is  pE5E4E6q,  and  it  is  chosen  as  the  free 
path.  Figure  2.8  shows  the  entire  process  of  the 
determination  of  the  seven  collision  free  paths.  The  'X'  in 
the  figure  2.8  indicates  the  path  generation  is  terminated  to 
avoid  a point  being  repeated  in  a free  path. 

The  algorithm  can  be  extended  to  the  case  of  multiple 
spherical  obstacles  inside  the  workspace. 
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constant 


Figure  2.1  A spatial  4R  manipulator  and  a spherical  obstacle. 
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Figure  2.2(a)  Determination  of  the  NA(a)  and  At4(m)  (case  1)  . 
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(b) 


Figure  2.2(b)  Determination  of  the  NA  (u)  and  the  trapezoid 

^ABDE  ( case  2 ) . 
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Figure  2.2(c)  Determination  of  the  NA(a)  and  NA(s)  (case  2). 
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(b) 


Figure  2.2(d)  Determination  of  the  NA  (u)  and  the  trapezoid  TABDE 

(case  2 ) . 
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Figure  2.3  Determination  of  a truncated  pyramid. 
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Figure  2.4  Determination  of  a torus. 
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Figure  2.5  Determination  of  collision  free  paths  for 
avoiding  a truncated  pyramid. 
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Figure  2.6  Determination  of  collision  free  path  for 
avoiding  a torus. 
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Figure  2.7  Determination  of  collision  free  paths  for 
avoiding  a truncated  pyramid  and  a torus. 
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Figure  2 . 8 


The  process  of  determining  collision  free  paths 
for  avoiding  a truncated  pyramid  and  a torus. 


CHAPTER  3 

AUTONOMOUS  PATH  PLANNING  FOR  A SPATIAL  4R  MANIPULATOR 
WITH  MULTIPLE  SPHERICAL  OBSTACLES 
INSIDE  THE  WORKSPACE 

3.1  Introduction 

The  path  planning  algorithm  for  the  case  of  a single 
spherical  obstacle  is  extended  to  the  case  with  multiple 
spherical  obstacles  inside  the  workspace.  In  the  previous 
chapter,  the  geometry  of  the  non-reachable  workspace  of  the 
end  effector  tip  of  the  robot  was  intensively  studied.  A 
truncated  pyramid  was  used  to  bound  the  non-reachable 
workspace  of  the  end  effector  tip  with  respect  to  a single 
spherical  obstacle  such  that  the  problem  of  guiding  the  robot 
to  avoid  a spherical  obstacle  was  reduced  to  that  of  moving 
a point  (the  end  effector  tip)  while  avoiding  a truncated 
pyramid  and/or  a right  circular  torus. 

In  this  chapter,  the  truncated  pyramid  is  transformed 
into  a rectangle  in  a special  coordinate  system  which  is 
called  the  Inclination  Angle  Coordinate  System  (IACS)  . The  problem  of 
guiding  the  robot  to  avoid  spherical  obstacles  is  further 
reduced  to  that  of  moving  a point  and  at  the  same  time 
avoiding  rectangles  in  the  IACS.  In  this  way,  the  complexity 
of  the  path  planning  is  reduced  from  the  3D  case  to  the  2D 
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case  in  the  IACS , and  the  speed  of  generating  the  collision 
free  paths  is  improved  significantly.  Finally,  the  free  paths 
in  the  IACS  are  transformed  into  the  3D  collision  free  paths 
in  the  Cartesian  coordinate  system. 

There  are  two  methods  for  determining  the  collision  free 
paths.  The  computation  time  for  generating  10  collision  free 
paths  with  7 spherical  obstacles  inside  the  workspace  are 
about  1.5  (method  I)  and  1.0  seconds  (method  II)  respectively 
in  a Silicon  Graphics  4D-70GT  workstation.  The  computation 
time,  1.5  (method  I)  and  1.0  seconds  (method  II),  includes 
computer  graphics  preparation  and  generation  of  10  collision 
free  paths. 


3.2  Determination  of  Collision  Free  Paths 
with  Multiple  Spherical  Obstacles 
inside  the  Workspace  (Method  I) 

3.2.1  Transformation  of  a Truncated  Pyramid  into  a Rectangle 
in  the  IACS 

The  truncated  pyramid  (see  Fig.  2.3)  is  determined  by 
six  planes,  which  are  the  top  , bottom  (tt3)  , right  (tt6)  , 

left  (7 r5)  , front  (tt4)  and  rear  (tt2)  faces.  These  six  planes 
are  determined  by  a trapezoid  TABDE  constructed  in  the  vertical 
plane  7rx  passing  through  the  center  of  the  spherical  obstacle 
and  the  robot  center  O,  which  is  defined  as  the  point  at  the 
intersection  of  the  axes  of  the  first  and  second  joints  (see 
Fig.  2.1).  Details  of  this  construction  have  been  given  in 
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the  previous  chapter  and  will  not  be  repeated  here.  Briefly, 
the  trapezoid  TABDE  is  used  to  enclose  the  non-reachable  area 
of  the  end  effector  tip  on  the  vertical  plane  7rT.  The  planes 
nl , n2,  7r3,  7t4  are  drawn  passing  through  the  edges  of  the 
trapezoid  and  are  perpendicular  to  the  vertical  plane  irT.  Two 
vertical  planes  n5  and  n6  are  drawn  through  the  robot  center 
and  tangent  to  the  sides  the  spherical  obstacle.  These  six 
planes  determine  a bounding  box,  called  the  truncated  pyramid. 

The  horizontal  inclination  angles  /3t5 , /3t6  and  are  the 
deviation  angles  measured  from  the  vertical  plane  ni  (which 
contains  the  initial  configuration  of  the  manipulator)  to  the 
vertical  planes  ir5l  n6  and  nr  respectively  (see  Fig.  3.1)  . The 
angles  jSTS,  /3„6  and  (3^  are  measured  relative  to  the  vertical 
plane  n{.  Further,  on  the  vertical  plane  ttx,  the  vertical 
inclination  angles  and  a.^,  are  the  deviation  angles 
measured  from  the  horizon  to  the  edges  AB  and  DE  of  the 
trapezoid  TABDE  respectively.  Similarly,  on  the  vertical  plane 
7r5,  the  inclination  angles  a,5u  and  aT51  are  the  deviation  angles 
measured  from  the  horizon  to  the  edges  T4T5  and  T6T7,  which  are 
the  intersections  of  the  planes  n1  and  n5l  n3  and  n5.  On  the 
vertical  plane  tt6,  the  inclination  angle  av6u  and  a 7r61  are  the 
angles  measured  from  the  horizon  to  the  edges  TgTj  and  T2T3, 
which  are  the  intersections  of  the  planes  tt1  and  7r6,  tt3  and  n6. 
However,  since  the  truncated  pyramid  is  symmetrical  with 
respect  to  the  vertical  plane  nTI  the  angle  a„5u  is  equal  to 
a^6u,  and  a,51  is  equal  to  aff61.  Further,  the  larger  of  the  angles 
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and  aT5u  is  chosen  as  the  au  and  the  smaller  of  the  angles 
a^r,  and  aT51  is  chosen  as  the  aL.  Here,  a^,  and  aL  (see  Fig.  3.2) 
are  the  vertical  inclination  angles,  which  represent  the  upper 
and  lower  bounds  on  the  Y axis  for  the  rectangle  in  the  IACS . 
Further,  /3 TJ  and  /3„6  represent  the  horizontal  inclination 
angles,  which  represent  the  upper  and  lower  bounds  on  the  X 
axis.  In  this  way,  the  truncated  pyramid  can  be  transformed 
into  a rectangle  in  the  IACS  with  vertices,  for  example,  V0(/3ir6, 
a u)  , VJjSrt,  aL)  , V2(/?T5,  aL)  and  V3()0,r5,  ay)  respectively  as  shown 
in  Fig . 3.3. 

3.2.2  Determination  of  Free  Paths  in  the  IACS 

In  this  section,  the  collision  free  paths  with  multiple 
rectangles  in  the  IACS  are  determined.  The  spherical 
obstacles  which  lie  inside  the  swept  volume  bounded  by  the 
vertical  planes  n ir  n(  (which  contains  the  final  configuration 
of  the  manipulator)  and  the  outer  boundary  of  the  end  effector 
are  considered.  The  spherical  obstacles  which  lie  outside  the 
swept  volume  are  excluded  from  consideration. 

If,  for  instance,  there  are  seven  spherical  obstacles 
lying  inside  the  workspace  and  the  swept  volume  (see  Fig. 
3.4),  seven  corresponding  truncated  pyramids  are  determined 
which  contain  the  seven  non-reachable  workspaces  of  the  end 
effector  tip  with  respect  to  the  seven  spherical  obstacles. 
Using  the  algorithm  developed  above,  the  seven  truncated 
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pyramids  are  transformed  into  seven  different  rectangles  in 
the  IACS  (see  Fig.  3.5).  The  seven  rectangles  are  labeled 
from  0 through  6. 

Further,  the  initial  position  p is  represented  by  (0, 
c^;  lt)  , and  the  final  position  q is  represented  by  (/3f,  af;  /f)  , 
where  f3(  is  the  horizontal  inclination  angle  of  plane  ir{ 
measured  relative  to  so  that  /3t  = 0.  The  angles  and  a{ 
are  the  vertical  inclination  angles  measured  on  the  vertical 
plane  ni  and  the  vertical  plane  n(  from  the  horizon  to  the 
initial  and  final  positions.  The  lengths  l{  and  l(  are  the 
distance  measured  from  the  robot  center  to  the  initial  and 
final  positions  respectively. 

After  the  determination  of  the  rectangles  in  the  LACS, 
free  paths  are  determined  from  the  initial  position  p(0,  a;) 
to  the  target  position  q(/?f,  af)  . The  determination  of  the 
distance  l for  each  point  in  the  path  will  be  discussed  in 
section  3.2.3.  The  determination  of  free  paths  in  the  IACS 
can  be  constructed  by  drawing  a line  segment  from  p to  q.  If 
the  line  segment  pq  does  not  intersect  any  edges  of  the 
rectangles,  the  line  segment  is  chosen  as  the  free  path  in 
the  IACS. 

However,  if  the  line  segment  pq  intersects  any  edges  of 
the  rectangles,  a path  searching  algorithm  is  implemented  to 
determine  the  free  paths  from  p to  q in  the  IACS.  This  can 
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be  done  by  drawing  line  segments  from  the  initial  position  p 
to  each  vertex  Vy  of  a rectangle  i,  where  i=0,6  and  j=0,3. 
The  line  segments  (for  instance,  pV02/  pV03,  pV^  and  pV52)  which 
do  not  intersect  any  of  the  edges  of  the  rectangles  are  chosen 
as  the  first  set  of  segments  of  the  free  paths  from  the 
initial  position  p (see  Fig.  3.5).  Any  line  segment  which 
intersects  the  edges  of  a rectangle  is  rejected.  The  vertices 
V02,  V03,  V22  and  V52,  which  can  be  reached  by  the  line  segments 
from  the  initial  position  p in  the  LACS,  are  called  the 

reachable  nodes  with  respect  to  p.  In  the  same  way,  the 

reachable  nodes  with  respect  to  the  final  target  position  q 
are  determined,  which  are  V40,  V41,  V51,  V60,  V61  and  V62 

respectively. 

Following  this,  from  each  of  the  reachable  nodes  V02,  V03, 
V22  and  V52,  the  above  procedure  is  repeated  to  determine  a 
second  set  of  segments  of  the  free  paths,  for  example,  the 
line  segments  V03V00,  V22V21,  V22V32,  V22V50,  V^V^,  V52V51  and  V52V53. 

Simultaneously,  the  vertices  V00,  V21,  V32,  V50,  V51  and  V53  are 
compared  with  the  reachable  nodes  drawn  from  the  target 

position  q,  and  if  any  nodes  are  coincident,  then  the 

associated  line  segments  constitute  a free  path  from  p to  q. 
If  the  vertices  are  not  identical  to  the  reachable  nodes  with 
respect  to  the  target  position  q,  the  procedure  is  repeated 
to  determine  a third  set  of  segments  of  the  free  paths.  For 
instance,  the  vertex  V51  (see  Fig.  3.5)  is  the  reachable  node 
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with  respect  to  both  the  vertex  V52  and  the  final  position  q, 
and  also  the  vertex  V52  is  the  reachable  node  with  respect  to 
the  initial  position  p.  Therefore,  a free  path  can  be 
determined  from  the  initial  position  p through  the  reachable 
nodes  V52  and  V51,  then  to  the  final  position  q.  The  free  path 
is  pV52V51q . 

Further,  in  order  to  avoid  a node  appearing  in  the  same 
path  more  than  once  and  to  find  the  shortest  path  between  two 
nodes,  several  constraints  must  be  imposed  as  follows. 
(Constraint  1)  For  the  free  path  such  as  p ...  Vy  ...  Vmn  . . . 
q (where  i and  m are  the  counters  of  the  number  of  the 
rectangles  in  the  IACS , and  j and  n are  the  counters  of  the 
number  of  the  vertices  of  each  rectangle) , the  absolute  value 
of  the  X coordinate  of  a node  in  the  path  must  be  greater  than 
or  equal  to  those  of  the  previous  nodes  in  the  same  path,  that 
is 
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This  constraint  ensures  that  the  path  searching  direction  is 
always  kept  toward  the  target  position  q. 

Further,  any  two  nodes  in  the  same  free  path  cannot  be 
identical  to  each  other.  This  avoids  a node  being  repeated 
in  a free  path. 

(Constraint  2)  For  a free  path,  if  a node  Vmn  can  be  reached 
by  a node  Vy  in  one  step  (for  instance,  the  free  path  p ... 
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vijvmn  • • • <3)  i it  should  not  be  accessed  from  the  node  using 
other  routes.  This  ensures  that  the  path  between  the  nodes 
is  the  shortest. 

The  same  procedure  with  the  same  constraints  is  repeated 
to  determine  other  sets  of  collision  free  segments  until  the 
final  position  q is  reached.  Finally,  the  free  paths  from  p 
to  q in  the  IACS  can  be  determined  by  connecting  the  nodes  in 
the  same  free  path  together  from  the  position  p to  the  final 
position  q.  Using  the  above  constraints,  the  number  of  the 
possible  free  paths  can  be  reduced.  For  instance,  in  the 
example,  the  number  of  paths  was  reduced  from  about  1000  to 
146.  Following  this,  10  free  paths  which  have  reasonably 
short  trajectories  are  displayed  in  the  IACS.  A trajectory  is 
the  sum  of  line  segments  connecting  the  nodes.  This  offers 
the  operator  a selection  and  he  may  wish  to  select  the 
shortest  trajectory. 

3.2.3  Determination  of  the  Inner  and  Outer  Boundaries  of  the 
End  Effector  Tip 

In  the  previous  section,  the  vertical  (a)  and  horizontal 
(/?)  inclination  angles  of  each  point  in  the  free  paths  were 
determined  in  the  Inclination  Angle  Coordinate  System  (IACS).  Here, 
the  upper  and  lower  limits  of  the  distance  / from  the  robot 
center  O to  the  point  with  a vertical  inclination  a are 
determined.  The  upper  and  lower  limits  will  be  used  to  check 
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if  the  distance  / of  each  point  in  the  free  paths  lies  within 
the  limits.  For  a different  vertical  inclination  angle  a and 
orientation  of  the  end  effector,  the  upper  and  lower  limits 
of  the  end  effector  are  different.  Therefore,  it  is  necessary 
to  derive  for  each  point  in  a free  path  the  upper  and  lower 
limits  at  the  vertical  inclination  angle  a. 

The  upper  and  lower  limits  of  the  end  effector  tip  (the 
orientation  of  the  end  effector  is  a^)  for  a particular 
vertical  inclination  angle  a can  be  determined  by  drawing  a 
line  with  the  vertical  inclination  angle  a passing  through 
the  robot  center  0 and  intersecting  the  inner  circle  C3i'  and 
outer  circle  C30'  at  points  Ex  and  E2  (see  Fig.  3.6).  The 
circles  C3i'  and  C30'  are  the  translated  images  of  the  circles 
C3i  and  C3Q.  The  circles  C3i  and  C3Q  are  the  inner  and  outer 
boundaries  of  the  wrist  point  of  the  manipulator.  Since  it 
is  required  that  the  orientation  of  the  end  effector  is  kept 
constant  during  the  entire  motion,  the  inner  and  outer 
boundaries  of  the  end  effector  tip  are  the  translation  of  the 
inner  and  outer  boundaries  of  the  wrist  point  with  a distance 
aM  in  the  direction  aM.  The  distances  0E3  and  0E2  represent 
the  lower  and  upper  limits  of  the  end  effector  tip 
respectively  in  the  vertical  inclination  angle  a. 
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3.2.4  Determination  of  Collision  Free  Paths  in  the  Cartesian 
Coordinate  System 

Since  the  free  paths  from  the  initial  position  p(0,  a;,* 
/j)  to  the  target  position  q(/3f,  af;  l{)  in  the  LACS  are 
determined,  each  point  (/3,  a)  in  the  free  paths  with  a 
suitable  distance  / from  the  robot  center  0 will  generate 
subsequently  a collision  free  configuration  of  the 
manipulator.  The  suitable  distance  / means  the  distance  / must 
lie  between  the  upper  and  lower  limits  of  the  end  effector  tip 
in  the  vertical  inclination  angle  a.  The  coordinate  of  the 
point  in  the  Cartesian  coordinate  system  can  then  be 
determined  by  the  three  parameters  a,  f3  and  l ( This  will  be 
discussed  at  the  end  of  this  section) . The  configuration  of 
the  manipulator  with  respect  to  the  point  can  be  generated  and 
will  be  assured  to  be  collision  free  with  all  the  spherical 
obstacles . 

The  collision  free  paths  in  the  Cartesian  coordinate 
system  can  be  obtained  as  follows.  For  example,  the  vertices 
V52  and  V51  of  the  free  path  pV52V51q  in  the  IACS  are  expressed  as 
(/352 , a52)  and  (/?51,  a51)  respectively.  A collision  free  path 
can  be  determined  by  firstly  changing  the  vertical  inclination 
angle  from  ai  to  a52,  and  then  the  horizontal  inclination  angle 
from  0 to  /352  accordingly.  The  difference  (a52-o;i)  and  the  angle 
/352  are  compared,  and  the  larger  absolute  value  is  chosen  as  a 
reference.  It  is  then  divided  into  nj  steps  with  st  degree  for 
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each  step.  For  example,  if  | aJ2-ai  j > ] )352  j , then  the  number  of 
steps  nx  is  determined  by 

n2  = (int)  |a52  - aj  + 1,  (3.2) 

and 

Sj  = (a52  — ttj)  / nx.  (3.3) 

The  angle  f352  is  also  divided  into  n3  steps  with  s2  degree  for 

each  step,  where 

s2  — @52  / ^1  * (3.4) 

The  same  procedure  is  repeated  from  the  vertex  V52  to  the 

vertex  V51  (n2  steps)  and  then  from  the  vertex  V51  to  the  target 

position  q (n3  steps) . 

Further,  the  distance  / which  is  measured  from  the  robot 
center  0 to  the  end  effector  tip  is  determined  by  changing  the 
distance  / equally  from  the  initial  distance  l{  to  the  final 
distance  l{  with  (n^nj+nj)  steps.  The  distance  l at  each  point 
is  checked  to  see  if  it  lies  within  the  upper  and  lower  limits 
with  respect  to  the  same  vertical  inclination  angle  a.  If  the 
distance  / lies  within  the  upper  and  lower  limits,  the 
distance  l is  chosen  as  the  distance  of  the  point.  However, 
if  the  distance  / is  greater  than  the  upper  limit  or  smaller 
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than  the  lower  limit,  the  upper  or  the  lower  limit  is  chosen 
as  the  distance  / of  the  point  in  the  path.  Figure  3.7  shows 
the  distance  / together  with  upper  and  lower  limits  at  each 
instance  with  respect  to  the  horizontal  inclination  angle  /3 . 
Finally,  each  point  represented  by  (/ 3,a;l ) is  transformed  into 
(x,y,z)  in  the  Cartesian  coordinate  system  (see  Fig.  3.8), 
where 

x = / cose  cos/3*,  (where  /3*  = /31  - /3,  and  /31  is  the 
horizontal  inclination  angle  of  the  plane  ni  measured 
relative  to  the  X axis) 

y = / cosa  sin/3*,  (3.5) 

z = / sina. 

3.2.5  Simulations  for  the  Path  Planning  Algorithm  (Method  I) 
The  algorithm  developed  above  has  been  successfully 
implemented  on  the  Silicon  Graphics  4D/70GT  workstation. 
Figure  3.9  shows  the  initial  and  the  final  configurations  of 
the  spatial  4R  manipulator  and  seven  arbitrary  spherical 
obstacles  inside  the  workspace.  It  is  required  that  a 
reference  point  p4  on  the  end  effector  of  a spatial  4R 
manipulator  with  links  a01=O,  a12=3  0,  a23=15,  a^lO  units  move 
from  the  initial  position  p(26.2,  32.0,  21.4)  to  the  target 
position  q(23.6,  -31.0,  -13.0).  The  locations  of  the 
spherical  obstacles  inside  the  workspace  together  with  their 
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dimensions  are  given  as  follows: 


obstacle  1 s 

center 

radius 

(28.0,  17.2, 

21.8) 

4.6 

(29.8,  7.6, 

21.4) 

3 . 0 

(22.6,  5.6, 

11.2) 

4 . 0 

(25.2,  -4.6, 

7.4) 

3.7 

(35.8,-18.0, 

-12.6) 

4.8 

(20.4,  1.2, 

-19.6) 

2.8 

(34.0,-19.6, 

22 .0) 

5.4 

In  Fig.  3.9,  one  of  the  collision  free  paths  is  drawn.  The 
computation  time  for  generating  this  path  with  seven  spherical 
obstacles  inside  the  workspace  is  about  1.5  seconds. 


3.3  Determination  of  Collision  Free  Paths 
with  Multiple  Spherical  Obstacles 
inside  the  Workspace  (Method  II) 


In  this  section,  the  spherical  obstacles  are  divided  into 
two  groups,  I and  II.  Two  different  path  planning  strategies 
for  the  two  different  groups  of  obstacles  are  used  together 
to  determine  the  collision  free  paths  for  the  end  effector  tip 
of  the  manipulator.  This  improves  the  computation  speed  for 
generating  the  collision  free  paths  for  the  case  with  multiple 
spherical  obstacles  inside  the  workspace. 


3.3.1  Determination  of  Group  I and  Group  II  Spherical 
Obstacles 

The  spherical  obstacles  inside  the  workspace  are  divided 
into  two  groups  according  to  the  locations  and  radii  of  the 
obstacles.  The  spherical  obstacles  which  lie  outside  the 
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boundary  of  joint  2 (the  intersection  of  the  link  au  and  link 
a23)  and  lie  totally  or  partially  inside  the  outer  boundary  of 
the  end  effector  tip  are  classified  as  the  group  I obstacles. 
The  spherical  obstacles  which  lie  inside  or  intersect  the 
boundary  of  joint  2 are  classified  as  the  group  II  obstacles. 

For  a group  I obstacle,  there  are  three  possible  ways  to 
determine  the  collision  free  paths  of  the  end  effector  tip. 
This  can  be  done  by  firstly  determining  a truncated  pyramid 
(see  Fig.  2.3),  which  contains  the  entire  non-reachable 
workspace  of  the  end  effector  tip  with  respect  to  a spherical 
obstacle.  Then,  the  collision  free  paths  of  the  end  effector 
tip  can  be  determined  passing  through  the  top  , bottom  (7T3) 
or  front  (n4)  faces  of  the  truncated  pyramid. 

For  a group  II  obstacle,  there  are  two  possible  ways  to 
determine  the  collision  free  paths  of  the  end  effector  tip. 
The  collision  free  path  can  be  determined  either  passing 
through  the  top  (7r3)  or  bottom  (7t3)  faces  of  the  truncated 
pyramid  because  the  front  face  (7r4)  of  the  truncated  pyramid 
lies  inside  the  inner  boundary  of  the  end  effector  tip.  The 
path  which  passes  through  the  front  face  will  not  be 
considered . 

3.3.2  Path  Planning  for  Multiple  Spherical  Obstacles  (Method 

III 

Two  different  path  planning  strategies  for  the  two 
different  groups  of  obstacles  are  used  together  to  determine 
the  collision  free  paths  for  the  end  effector  tip  of  the 
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manipulator. 

For  instance,  there  are  seven  spherical  obstacles  (see 
Fig.  3.4)  inside  the  swept  volume  bounded  by  the  vertical 
planes  7T;  (which  contains  the  initial  configuration  of  the 
manipulator)  and  n{  (which  contains  the  final  configuration 
of  the  manipulator)  , and  the  outer  boundary  of  the  end 
effector  tip.  The  spherical  obstacles  which  lie  outside  the 
swept  volume  are  excluded  from  consideration.  Further,  the 
seven  spherical  obstacles  are  divided  into  two  groups  using 
the  above  method.  In  this  example,  the  spherical  obstacles 
0,  1,  4 and  6,  which  lie  outside  the  boundary  of  joint  2,  are 
classified  as  group  I obstacles.  The  spherical  obstacles  2, 
3 and  5,  which  lie  totally  or  partially  inside  the  boundary 
of  joint  2,  are  classified  as  group  II  obstacles.  The 
collision  free  paths  are  determined  by  firstly  determining  the 
truncated  pyramids,  each  of  which  contains  the  non-reachable 
workspace  of  the  end  effector  tip  with  respect  to  a single 
spherical  obstacle.  Then,  the  truncated  pyramids  are 
transformed  into  rectangles  in  the  Inclination  Angles  Coordinate  System 
( IACS ) (see  section  3.2.1).  These  rectangles  in  the  LACS 
represent  the  different  spherical  obstacles.  The  rectangles 
which  represent  group  II  obstacles  are  shaded  so  as  to 
distinguish  them  from  group  I obstacles. 

Since  the  spherical  obstacles  2,  3 and  5 represent  group 
II  spherical  obstacles,  free  paths  which  avoid  this  group  are 
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generated  from  either  the  tops  or  the  bottoms  of  the 
obstacles.  This  implies  that  the  free  paths  in  the  LACS 
should  be  either  passing  through  the  tops  or  bottoms  of  the 
corresponding  rectangles.  Thus,  the  rectangles  2,  3 and  5 
are  said  to  be  the  "real"  obstacles  in  the  LACS. 

However,  the  spherical  obstacles  0,  1,  4 and  6,  which 
represent  the  group  I obstacles,  can  be  avoided  by  withdrawing 
the  end  effector  of  the  manipulator  close  to  the  robot  center 
O.  The  paths  in  the  LACS  of  this  category  are  represented  by 
line  segments  passing  through  the  rectangles  (as  opposed  to 
passing  over  the  tops  or  under  the  bottoms  of  the  rectangles, 
as  in  the  above  case) . Therefore,  the  rectangles  1,  2 and  5 
are  said  to  be  the  "virtual"  obstacles  in  the  LACS. 

Next,  a line  segment  is  drawn  from  the  initial  position 
p(0,a;)  to  the  final  position  q(/?f,af)  in  the  LACS.  If  the  line 
segment  pq  does  not  intersect  any  edges  of  the  rectangles,  the 
line  segment  is  said  to  be  a free  path  in  the  LACS  and  the 
angles  (3  and  a for  each  point  in  the  line  segment  can  be 
determined.  Further,  the  upper  and  lower  limits  from  p to  q 
can  be  determined  as  well  for  each  point  (j0,a)  (see  section 
3.2.3).  The  distance  / for  each  point  (/ 3ra ) can  then  be 
determined  within  the  upper  and  lower  limits.  Finally,  the 
point  represented  by  (/ 3,a;l ) lying  on  the  free  path  pq  can  be 
transformed  into  a 3D  collision  free  path  in  the  Cartesian 
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coordinate  system  using  equation  3.5.  However,  if  the  line 
segment  pq  intersects  any  of  the  edges,  a path  planning 
algorithm  for  a 2D  case  is  imposed  to  determine  the  free  paths 
to  avoid  the  three  "real"  obstacles  (rectangles  2,  3 and  5) 
instead  of  all  the  7 obstacles  in  the  IACS . This  can  save 
significant  computation  time,  and  makes  the  algorithm  more 
time  efficient.  For  example,  in  Fig.  3.10,  paths  pV23V20V30q  and 
p V 22V 32 V 31  q are  two  of  the  possible  free  paths  in  this  case.  The 
path  pV23V20V30q  is  chosen  for  illustration  because  the 
trajectory  of  the  path  in  the  IACS  is  the  shortest  among  those 
possible  free  paths. 

It  is  clear  that  the  path  pV23V20V30q  is  collision  free  for 
the  rectangles  2 and  3 (the  real  obstacles  in  the  IACS)  ; 
however,  it  is  not  for  the  rectangles  0,  1 and  6 (the  virtual 
obstacles)  . In  this  case,  the  intersections  of  the  path 
PV23V2oV3o(J  and  the  edges  of  the  rectangles  0,  1 and  6 are 

determined.  For  example,  the  intersections  of  the  path 
pV23V2oV3oq  and  the  rectangle  0 are  points  H0  and  Hj.  The 
intersections  of  the  path  and  the  rectangle  1 are  points  H2 
and  H3.  The  intersections  of  the  path  and  the  rectangle  6 are 
points  H4  and  H5. 

The  coordinates  of  the  intersection  points  H0,  H4,  H2,  H3, 
H4  and  H5  in  the  IACS  are  expressed  as  H0  (/3H0,  aH0)  , H4  (;3H1,  aH1)  , 

^2  / ^m)  1 H3  (/?h3 r <2h3)  , H4 (/3H4,  aH4)  and  H5  (/Jj^,  g:^)  , where  (3  and  a 

represent  the  horizontal  and  vertical  inclination  angles  of 
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a point  in  the  IACS . The  horizontal  and  vertical  inclination 
angles  are  changed  from  the  initial  position  p(0,aj),  through 
the  intermediate  points  H0,  Hlf  V23,  H2,  H3,  V20,  V30,  H4  and  H5, 
then  to  the  final  position  q(/3f,af).  The  step  sizes  of  the 
angles  can  be  determined  using  equations  3.2  through  3.4. 

After  the  horizontal  and  vertical  inclination  angles  of 
each  point  are  determined,  the  distance  l from  the  robot 
center  0 to  the  end  effector  tip  should  be  calculated  such 
that  each  point  represented  by  ((3,a;l)  can  be  transformed  into 
a point  in  the  Cartesian  coordinate  system  using  equation  3.5. 
The  distance  / can  be  derived  by  determining  the  upper  and 
lower  limits  of  the  distance  / for  each  point  (/3,a)  in  the 
free  path  pV23V20V30q,  which  has  been  discussed  in  section  3.2.3. 
Since  the  free  path  pV23V20V30q  passes  through  the  rectangles  0, 
1 and  6,  the  end  effector  of  the  manipulator  is  withdrawn 
close  to  the  robot  center  O to  avoid  the  spherical  obstacles 
0,  1 and  6.  Therefore,  the  upper  limits  between  the 
intersection  points  H0  and  Hx,  H2  and  H3,  and  H4  and  H5  are 
smaller  than  the  original  upper  limits.  The  new  upper  limits 
can  be  determined  by  drawing  lines  from  the  robot  center  0 and 
perpendicular  to  the  front  faces  (7r4)  of  the  truncated 
pyramids  which  represent  the  spherical  obstacles  0,  1 and  6. 
The  lines  intersect  the  front  faces  of  the  truncated  pyramids 
at  the  points  G0,  Gi  and  G6.  The  distance  / from  the  robot 
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center  O to  the  points  G0,  G3  and  G6  are  calculated  and 
labelled  as  l0,  /,  and  l6.  The  distance  l0,  and  l6  represent  the 
new  upper  limits  between  those  intersection  points  H0  and  H3, 
H2  and  H3,  and  H4  and  H5  (see  Fig.  3.10). 

The  new  upper  limits  l0l  l,  and  l6  together  with  the 
original  upper  limits  form  the  final  upper  limits  for  the  free 
path  pV23V20V30g  (see  Fig.  3.11).  Another  2D  path  search 
algorithm  is  imposed  to  determine  a smooth  path  connecting  the 
points  p' (0,/j)  and  q' (/3f,/f)  shown  in  Fig.  3.11.  /3{  is  the 

horizontal  inclination  angle  of  the  final  configuration,  and 
/;  and  l{  are  the  distance  from  the  robot  center  0 to  the  end 
effector  tip  of  the  initial  and  the  final  configurations. 
Also,  the  path  should  lie  between  the  upper  and  lower  limits 
from  p'  to  q1.  The  2D  path  search  process  starts  from  the 
point  p'  and  extends  to  the  point  q'.  This  can  be 
accomplished  by  drawing  a line  segment  p'q'.  If  the  line 
segment  p'q'  does  not  intersect  the  upper  and  lower  limits 
between  angles  0 and  /3f,  the  distance  / of  the  end  effector  tip 
for  each  point  ((3,  a)  in  the  free  path  pV23V20V30q  can  be 
determined  by  selecting  the  distance  / at  the  angle  /3,  that 
is,  a point  (/?,/)  in  the  line  segment  p'q'. 

However,  if  the  line  segment  p'q'  intersects  the  upper 
and  lower  limits  between  the  angles  0 and  /3f,  the  distance  l 
of  the  end  effector  tip  should  be  changed  to  the  upper  or 
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lower  limits  at  the  intersection  point.  For  example,  the  line 
segment  p'q'  intersects  the  upper  limits  at  the  angle  f3mi 
where  the  upper  limit  is  l0.  The  new  path  is  then  drawn  from 
p'  to  H o' (f3H0,l0)  instead  of  being  drawn  from  p'  to  q' . The 
same  procedure  is  repeated  from  H0'  to  the  point  q' . The  2D 
path  search  process  will  continue  until  the  point  q'  is 
reached.  The  new  path  from  p'  to  q'  in  this  case  is 
determined  (p ' H0  ■ H3 ' H5 1 q ' ) and  shown  in  Fig.  3.11.  The 

distance  / for  each  point  in  the  free  path  pV23V20V30q  is 

calculated  according  to  the  new  path  p 1 H0 1 H3 1 H5 1 q ' . 

Now,  each  point  in  the  free  path  pV23V20V30q  is  represented 
by  (/3,a;l)  in  the  IACS . The  point  is  then  transformed  into  a 
point  in  the  Cartesian  coordinate  system  using  equation  3.5. 

The  final  result  of  the  collision  free  path  in  the 

Cartesian  coordinate  system  with  7 spherical  obstacles  inside 
the  workspace  is  shown  in  Fig.  3.12.  Since  the  spherical 
obstacles  are  divided  into  two  different  groups  and  two 
different  path  planning  strategies  are  used  together  to 

determine  the  collision  free  paths.  The  speed  of  generating 
collision  free  paths  in  a Silicon  Graphics  4D-70GT  workstation 
is  faster  (1.0  second)  compared  with  the  previous  one  (1.5 
seconds),  see  Fig.  3.9,  which  does  not  impose  the  new  path 
planning  strategies. 

The  algorithms  are  further  extended  to  the  path  planning 
for  multiple  cylindrical  obstacles  inside  the  workspace,  where 
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the  cylindrical  obstacle  can  be  modelled  by  a series  of 
spherical  obstacles  with  their  centers  lying  on  the  central 
axis  of  the  cylinder. 
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Figure  3.1  Determination  of  the  horizontal  inclination 
angles  of  the  truncated  pyramid. 
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Figure  3.2  Determination  of  the  vertical  inclination 
angles  of  the  truncated  pyramid. 
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Figure  3 . 3 Transformation  of  a truncated  pyramid  into  a 
rectangle  in  the  Inclination  Angle  Coordinate 
system  (IACS)  . 
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Figure  3.4  Determination  of  the  7 truncated  pyramids  with 
respect  to  the  7 spherical  obstacles. 
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Figure  3.5  Transformation  of  the  7 truncated  pyramids  into 
7 corresponding  rectangles  in  the  LACS. 
Determination  of  four  of  the  free  paths  in  the 
IACS  (method  I)  . 
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Figure  3.6  Determination  of  the  upper  and  lower  limits  of 
the  end  effector  tip. 
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Figure  3.7 


Determination  of  the  safe  distance  / for  the 
end  effector  tip  (method  I) . 
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Figure  3.8  Transformation  from  the  polar  coordinate  system 
into  the  Cartesian  coordinate  system. 
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Figure  3.9  Determination  of  a collision  free  path  in  the 
Cartesian  coordinate  system  (method  I) . 
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Figure  3.10  Determination  of  free  paths  in  the  IACS  with 
7 spherical  obstacles  inside  the  workspace 
(method  II) . 
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Figure  3.11 


Determination  of  the  safe  distance  / of  the  end 
effector  tip  with  7 spherical  obstacles  inside 
the  workspace  (method  II) . 
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Figure  3.12  Determination  of  a collision  free  path  of  the 
end  effector  tip  with  7 spherical  obstacles 
inside  the  workspace  (method  II) . 


CHAPTER  4 

AUTONOMOUS  PATH  PLANNING  FOR  A SPATIAL  4R  MANIPULATOR 
WITH  MULTIPLE  CYLINDRICAL  OBSTACLES  INSIDE  THE  WORKSPACE 

AND 

A COMPUTER  GRAPHICS  SIMULATION  ON  A T3586  ROBOT 
4.1  Introduction 

The  path  planning  algorithm  for  the  case  of  multiple 
spherical  obstacles  is  extended  to  the  case  of  multiple 
cylindrical  obstacles  inside  the  workspace.  A cylindrical 
obstacle  can  be  modelled  by  a series  of  spherical  obstacles 
with  their  centers  lying  on  the  central  axis  of  the  cylinder. 
Although  there  is  a loss  of  accuracy  by  using  the  spheres  to 
model  cylindrical  obstacles,  the  computation  speed  for  the 
multiple  cylindrical  obstacles  case  is  as  fast  as  that  for  the 
multiple  spherical  obstacles  case.  Further,  the  cylindrical 
obstacles  are  not  necessarily  fixed  to  ground  or  ceiling,  are 
neither  parallel  nor  perpendicular  to  ground.  This  provides 
a very  practical  way  for  collision  free  path  planning  with 
floating  pipes  inside  the  workspace. 

Further,  the  algorithm  is  modified  to  guide  the  spatial 
T358 6 robot  around  pipes  with  circular  cross  section. 
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4.2  Determination  of  Collision  Free  Paths 
with  Multiple  Cylindrical  Obstacles 
inside  the  Workspace 

4.2.1  Representation  of  Cylindrical  Obstacles 

The  cylindrical  obstacles,  whose  lengths  and  diameters 
are  and  respectively,  can  be  modelled  as  a series  of 
spherical  obstacles  which  contain  all  the  cylinders  (see  Fig. 
4.1)  . Here,  i is  the  counter  of  the  number  of  the  cylindrical 
obstacles.  The  radii  (robsi)  and  the  number  (Nobsj)  of  the 
spherical  obstacles  which  are  used  to  model  the  ith  cylindrical 
obstacle  are  determined  as  follows  (see  also  Fig.  4.1): 

r0bS,i  = %i,i  / ( 2 1/2 ) , and  (4.1) 

NobM  = int ( / D„u  ) + 1.  (4.2) 

The  locations  of  the  centers  of  the  spherical  obstacles  are 
placed  on  the  central  axis  of  the  corresponding  cylinder. 
For  example,  there  are  four  cylindrical  obstacles  lying  inside 
the  workspace  (see  Fig.  4.2).  The  centers  of  the  two  end 
faces  of  the  cylinders  are  A^u  and  respectively,  where 

i=0,3.  The  locations  of  the  centers  (obsx,  obsy,  obsz)  of  the 


spherical  obstacles 

for 

each 

of 

the 

cylinders 

can  be 

determined  as 

follows 

: 

°bSx,j 

^x,cyl,i 

+ ( 

0.5 

+ 

j 

) * 

bcyU  i 

°bSyj 

& 

ii 

+ ( 

0.5 

+ 

j 

) * 

bcyU' 

and 

(4.3) 

°bSx,j 

ii 

$ 

+ ( 

0.5 

+ 

j 

) * 

bcyl,i  / 
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where 

i = 0,  3,  is  the  counter  of  the  number  of  the 
cylindrical  obstacles, 

j = 0,  Nobsi  - 2,  is  the  counter  of  the  number  of  the 

spherical  obstacles  needed  for  the 
ith  cylinder. 


When  j 

^obs.i 

— 

1, 

°bsXJ  = BxcyU 

- 0.5 

* 

bcyl,i ' 

°bSy,j  = By>cyU 

- 0.5 

* 

DcyU,  and 

(4.4) 

obsx,j  = Bz>cyU 

- 0.5 

* 

bcyl,i  • 

If  the  length  (L^j)  of  a cylindrical  obstacle  is  smaller  than 
or  equal  to  the  diameter  (Dt7li)  of  the  cylinder,  then  the 
radius  and  the  center  of  the  spherical  obstacle  can  be 
determined  as  follows: 


r = 

obs,i 

0.5  * ( 

Dcy./  + Vi2  ) 

1/2 

t 

and 

(4.5) 

^obs,i  — 

1. 

(4.6) 

°bSx,0 

= 0.5  * 

( ^x,cyl,i  + ®x,cyl,i 

) , 

ObSyo 

= 0.5  * 

( ^y,cyl,i  ®y,cyl,i 

) , 

and 

(4.7) 

°bSx,0 

= 0.5  * 

( ^z,cyl,i  ®z,cyU 

) • 

4.2.2  Path  Planning  for  Multiple  Cylindrical  Obstacles 

After  the  determination  of  the  spherical  obstacles  which 
are  used  to  model  all  the  cylindrical  obstacles  inside  the 
workspace,  the  path  planning  algorithms  for  multiple  spherical 
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obstacles  are  used  to  determine  the  collision  free  paths  for 
the  cylindrical  obstacle  case.  Details  of  the  path  finding 
for  multiple  spherical  obstacles  inside  the  workspace  have 
been  given  in  the  sections  3.2  and  3.3  and  will  not  be 
repeated  here.  Briefly,  this  can  be  done  by  firstly 
determining  the  truncated  pyramids,  each  of  them  contains  the 
non-reachable  workspace  of  the  end  effector  tip  for  the 
corresponding  spherical  obstacle.  The  truncated  pyramids  are, 
then,  transformed  into  rectangles  in  the  Inclination  Coordinate  System 
(IACS) . For  example,  there  are  four  cylindrical  obstacles 
inside  the  workspace  (see  Fig.  4.2).  The  locations  and 
dimensions  of  the  cylindrical  obstacles  are  given  as  follows: 


Length 

diameter 

end  point  A 

end 

point  B 

9 . 1455 

5.0 

(33.3,  15.0, 

17.9) 

(28.3, 

10.0,  12.1) 

28.723 

3.5 

(44.8,  20.0, 

17.1) 

(39.8, 

0.0,  -2.9) 

32 . 015 

6.0 

(33.5,  -6.4, 

10.9) 

(28.5, 

3.6,  40.9) 

36.400 

4.5 

(58.0,-10.0, 

10.2) 

(23.0,- 

10.0,  0.2) 

The  four  cylindrical  obstacles  are  contained  by  26  spherical 
obstacles.  Further,  the  spherical  obstacles  are  represented 
by  17  rectangles  (9  of  the  spherical  obstacles  lie  outside 
the  workspace)  in  the  IACS  (see  Fig.  4.3).  Three  of  the 
rectangles  are  shaded,  which  are  the  "real"  obstacles  in  the 
IACS  (see  section  3.3.2).  A 2D  path  planning  algorithm  is 
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imposed  to  determine  free  paths  in  the  IACS . After  the 
determination  of  the  free  paths,  the  path  pV0ViV2q  with  the 
shortest  trajectory  is  chosen,  as  illustrated  in  Fig.  4.3. 
The  horizontal  and  vertical  inclination  angles  (/3,a)  for  each 
point  can,  then,  be  determined  according  to  the  selected  free 
path  pVgV^q  in  the  IACS. 

Next,  the  distance  / from  the  robot  center  0 to  the  end 
effector  tip  is  determined,  which  should  lie  between  the  upper 
and  lower  limits  of  the  end  effector  tip  for  each  point  (/3,a)  . 
The  upper  and  lower  limits  from  f3= 0 to  /3=f3(  are  determined  and 
shown  in  Fig.  4.4  (see  also  section  3.3.2  for  detail). 
Another  2D  path  search  algorithm  is  imposed  to  determine  a 
smooth  path  from  p ' ( 0 , /s ) to  q ' ( /9f , /f)  , for  example,  p'Hg'H/q'. 
Then,  the  distance  l for  each  point  (/?,a)  can  be  determined 
according  to  the  suggested  path  p'Hg'H/q',  where  for  each 
angle  (3  there  is  a corresponding  distance  /. 

After  the  determination  of  the  horizontal  (/3)  and 
vertical  (a)  inclination  angles  and  the  distance  l for  each 
angle  /? , the  collision  free  path  from  the  initial  position  p 
to  the  final  position  q is  determined  and  the  points  in  the 
collision  free  path  are  represented  by  the  three  parameters 
()0,a ;/)  . The  point  represented  by  (/ 3,  a;/ ) can  be  transformed 
into  a corresponding  (x,y,z)  in  the  Cartesian  coordinate 
system  using  equation  3.5. 
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The  final  result  of  the  collision  free  path  in  the 
Cartesian  coordinate  system  with  4 cylindrical  obstacles 
inside  the  workspace  is  shown  in  Fig.  4.2  (top  and  side 
views) . The  computation  time  for  determining  the  collision 
free  path  is  about  1 second. 

In  case  that  the  initial  position  p (or  final  position 
q)  lies  inside  the  truncated  pyramid,  the  reachable  workspaces 
which  are  ignored  because  of  using  the  truncated  pyramid  to 
contain  the  non-reachable  workspace  become  very  important. 
When  the  truncated  pyramid  is  transformed  into  a rectangle  in 
the  IACS , the  initial  position  (or  final  position)  is  also 
transformed  into  a point  in  the  IACS.  The  point  must  lie 
inside  the  rectangle  (see  Fig.  4.5).  In  Fig.  4.5,  the  initial 
position  p and  final  position  q lie  inside  four  "virtual" 
rectangles  drawn  by  broken  lines. 

The  boundary  of  the  non-reachable  workspace  of  the  end 
effector  tip  for  the  corresponding  spherical  obstacle  is 
calculated  instead  of  being  contained  by  a truncated  pyramid. 
This  can  be  done  by  drawing  a circle  with  center  0 and  radius 
/p4  (the  distance  from  the  robot  center  0 to  the  end  effector 
tip  £4,  see  Fig.  2.2(b))  on  the  vertical  plane  7Tt  passing 
through  the  Z axis  and  the  center  of  the  spherical  obstacle. 
The  circle  intersects  the  boundary  of  the  NA  for  the  end 
effector  tip  at  two  points  Gu  and  G,.  The  horizontal 
inclination  angle  (3 ^ is  the  deviation  angle  measured  from  the 
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vertical  plane  iri  (which  contains  the  initial  configuration  of 
the  manipulator)  to  the  vertical  plane  nT  (see  Fig.  3.1).  The 
vertical  inclination  angles  aGu  and  aG1  are  the  deviation  angles 
measured  from  the  horizon  to  the  points  Gu  and  on  the 
vertical  plane.  Then,  aGu)  and  (>3^,  aG1)  represent  two 
points  in  the  IACS . 

In  the  same  way,  six  more  vertical  planes  are  drawn 
passing  through  the  Z axis  and  intersecting  the  spherical 
obstacle.  Three  of  the  six  vertical  planes  lie  equally 
between  the  vertical  planes  n5  and  nT  of  the  truncated  pyramid, 
and  three  other  vertical  planes  lie  equally  between  the  n6  and 
7rT.  Two  different  points  are  determined  on  each  of  the  six 
vertical  planes  and  each  of  the  vertical  planes  ir5,  n6  and  jtt. 
A conic  can  be  drawn  by  connecting  these  18  points  in  the  IACS 
(see  Fig.  4.5).  The  radius  (the  distance  from  the  robot 
center  0 to  the  end  effector  tip  £4,  see  Fig.  2.2(b))  is  used 
to  determine  all  the  18  points  of  the  conic,  and  hence  the 
distance  / for  each  point  on  the  collision  free  path  between 
the  range  pj5  and  pv6  is  fixed  to  be  l^. 

The  same  procedure  is  repeated  if  the  initial  position 
p (or  final  position  q)  lies  inside  the  other  truncated 
pyramids.  Figure  4.5  shows  that  four  conics  are  generated  for 
the  initial  position  p and  final  position  q respectively. 
After  the  determination  of  these  conics  and  rectangles,  the 
collision  free  paths  for  the  end  effector  tip  can  be 
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determined  using  the  algorithm  shown  in  section  3.3.2.  Figure 
4.5  shows  a free  path  from  initial  position  p to  the  final 
position  g in  the  IACS . The  safe  distance  / for  each  point 
(f3,a)  on  the  free  path  from  p to  q can  be  determined  from 
figure  4.6,  where  /p  represent  the  distance  from  the  robot 
center  O to  the  end  effector  tip  for  the  initial  configuration 
and  lq  for  the  final  configuration.  The  final  result  of  the 
collision  free  path  in  the  Cartesian  coordinate  system  for 
this  special  case  with  4 cylindrical  obstacles  inside  the 
workspace  is  shown  in  Fig.  4.7  (top  and  side  views). 

4.3  Computer  Graphics  Simulation  on  T3586  Robot 
The  algorithms  are  modified  to  guide  the  spatial  T3586 
robot  around  pipes  with  circular  cross  section.  Since  the 
spatial  T3586  robot  has  real  dimensions  for  each  links,  it  is 
assumed  that  the  robot's  links  are  bounded  by  cylinders  with 
lengths  Llinki  and  diameters  Dlinki.  The  lengths  L,inlfi , where  i=0,3, 
are  assumed  to  be  equal  to  the  lengths  of  the  links  a01,  au, 
a23,  and  aM.  The  diameters  Dlinki,  where  i=0,3,  are  determined 
according  to  the  dimension  of  the  upper  arm  of  a T3586  robot. 
The  cross  section  of  the  upper  arm  of  the  T3586  robot  is  shown 
in  Fig.  4.8.  It  is  assumed  that  the  cross  section  is  bounded 
by  a rectangle  with  wL  in  width  and  hL  in  height.  Then,  the 
diameters  Dlinki  of  the  bounding  cylinders  are  determined  by 
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Dlinw  = ( WL2  + hL2  )1/2f  (4.8) 

where 

i = 0,  3. 

The  bounding  cylinders  and  the  T3586  robot  are  shown  together 
in  Fig.  4.9. 

The  radii  of  spherical  obstacles  are  enlarged  according 
to  the  diameters  Dlinki,  that  is,  the  diameter  of  each  spherical 
obstacle  is  enlarged  by  adding  D)jnki.  In  this  way,  the  robot's 
links  are  shrunk  into  line  segments  and  the  algorithm 
developed  above  can  be  used  for  determining  the  collision  free 
paths  for  the  spatial  T3586  robot.  The  computation  time  of  1 
second  is  the  same  as  before  for  the  multiple  cylindrical 
obstacles . 

The  algorithm  has  been  successfully  developed  and 
implemented  on  the  Silicon  Graphics  4D-70GT  workstation.  In 
order  to  permit  a user  to  verify  the  results  easily,  the 
computer  graphics  simulation  is  designed  as  an  interactive 
program  which  enables  a user  to  change  arbitrarily  the  number, 
locations  and  sizes  of  the  spherical  and  cylindrical 
obstacles,  and  the  initial  and  target  positions  of  the  end 
effector  tip.  In  the  same  way,  the  orientation  of  the  end 
effector  can  be  specified  arbitrarily  by  using  the  mouse 
device.  Furthermore,  if  collision  free  paths  for  the  end 
effector  tip  cannot  be  found,  the  user  will  be  asked  to  change 
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locations  and  sizes  of  the  spherical  and  cylindrical  obstacles 
for  the  next  path  searching  procedure. 

Figure  4.10  shows  the  initial  configuration  of  the 
spatial  T3586  robot  with  10  cylindrical  obstacles  inside  the 
workspace.  Figure  4.11  shows  the  final  configuration  of  this 
spatial  robot.  A collision  free  path  with  10  cylindrical 
obstacles  inside  the  workspace  can  be  determined  in  about  2 
seconds.  The  final  collision  free  path  together  with  an 
intermediate  configuration  of  the  spatial  T3586  robot  are 
shown  in  Fig.  4.12. 
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cylindrical 


Figure  4.1  A cylindrical  obstacle  is  modeled  by  a series 
of  spherical  obstacles. 
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Figure  4.2  Determination  of  a collision  free  path  of  the 
end  effector  tip  with  4 cylindrical  obstacles 
inside  the  workspace. 
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Figure  4 . 3 


Determination  of  free  paths  in  the  IACS  with 
4 cylindrical  obstacles  inside  the  workspace. 
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* Suggested  distance 


Figure  4.4  Determination  of  the  safe  distance  / of  the  end 
effector  tip  with  4 cylindrical  obstacles 
inside  the  workspace. 
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Figure  4 . 5 Determination  of  a free  path  in  the  LACS  with  4 
cylindrical  obstacles  inside  the  workspace. 
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Figure  4 . 6 


Determination  of  the  safe  distance  / of  the  end 
effector  tip  with  4 cylindrical  obstacles  inside  the 
workspace . 
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Figure  4.7  Determination  of  a collision  free  path  for  the  end 
effector  tip  with  4 cylindrical  obstacles  inside  the 
workspace  (top  and  side  views) . 
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Figure  4.8  A cross  section  of  the  upper  arm  of  the  spatial 
T3586  robot. 
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Figure  4.9  The  bounding  cylinders  for  the  spatial  T3586 
robot . 
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Figure  4.10  The  initial  configuration  of  the  spatial  T3586 
robot  (top  and  side  views) . 
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Figure  4.11  The  final  configuration  of  the  spatial  T3586 
robot  (top  and  side  views) . 
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Figure  4.12  The  intermediate  configuration  of  the  spatial 
T3586  robot  and  a collision  free  path  of  the 
end  effector  tip  with  10  cylindrical  obstacles 
inside  the  workspace  (top  and  side  views) . 


CHAPTER  5 

CONCLUSIONS  AND  FUTURE  WORKS 


Algorithms  which  can  rapidly  generate  collision  free 
paths  for  the  end  effector  tip  of  a spatial  4R  robot  (see  Fig. 
2.1)  with  multiple  spherical  obstacles  or  cylindrical 
obstacles  inside  the  workspace  have  been  successfully 
developed. 

The  non-reachable  workspace  which  cannot  be  reached  by 
the  end  effector  tip  because  of  the  existence  of  a spherical 
obstacle  is  considered  to  be  bounded  by  a relatively  simple 
truncated  pyramid.  The  other  non-reachable  workspace  of  the 
end  effector  tip  is  a central  void,  which  can  be  represented 
by  a right  circular  torus. 

With  the  representations  of  the  truncated  pyramid  and 
the  right  circular  torus,  the  problem  of  guiding  a spatial  4R 
manipulator  while  avoiding  spherical  obstacles  is  reduced  to 
that  of  moving  a point  (tip  of  the  end  effector)  and  at  the 
same  time  avoiding  truncated  pyramids  and/or  a right  circular 
torus.  Although  the  problem  is  reduced  to  the  path  planning 
of  a point  (the  end  effector  tip) , the  collisions  between  the 
links  of  the  manipulator  and  the  spherical  obstacles  have 
already  been  considered. 
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Further,  the  truncated  pyramids  are  transformed  into 
rectangles  in  the  Inclination  Angle  Coordinate  System  (LACS)  . The  path 
planning  problem  is  further  reduced  to  moving  a point  and  at 
the  same  time  avoiding  rectangles  in  the  IACS . The  free  paths 
determined  in  the  IACS  are  then  transformed  into  the  final  3D 
collision  free  paths  in  the  Cartesian  coordinate  system.  In 
this  way,  the  complexity  of  the  path  planning  is  reduced  from 
the  3D  case  to  the  2D  case  without  losing  the  characteristics 
of  a 3D  path  planning.  And,  the  speed  of  generating  the 
collision  free  paths  is  improved  significantly. 

The  algorithms  are  further  extended  to  the  case  with 
multiple  cylindrical  obstacles  inside  the  workspace,  where  the 
cylindrical  obstacles  are  not  necessarily  fixed  to  ground  or 
ceiling,  and  are  neither  parallel  nor  perpendicular  to  ground. 

This  provides  a practical  way  for  determining  collision  free 
paths  for  the  end  effector  tip  with  floating  pipes  inside  the 
workspace . 

The  algorithms  have  been  successfully  implemented  on  the 
Silicon  Graphics  4D-70GT  workstation.  The  computation  time 
for  generating  10  collision  free  paths  with  7 spherical 
obstacles  or  10  cylindrical  obstacles  inside  the  workspace  is 
about  1 or  2 seconds.  The  computation  time  (1  or  2 seconds) 
includes  the  computer  graphics  preparation  and  the  generation 
of  10  collision  free  paths. 
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Also,  the  algorithms  are  modified  to  guide  a spatial 
T3586  robot  around  pipes  with  circular  cross  sections. 
Further,  the  computer  graphics  simulation  is  designed  as  an 
interactive  program,  which  enables  a user  to  change 
information  using  a mouse  device  and  to  verify  results  easily. 

The  research  may  be  extended  as  follows: 

1)  Changing  the  orientation  of  the  end  effector.  In 
the  algorithms,  it  has  been  assumed  that  the  end  effector  of 
the  manipulator  moves  with  constant  orientation  during  the 
entire  motion.  In  the  future,  the  algorithms  may  be  extended 
to  be  able  to  change  the  orientation  of  the  end  effector  while 
avoiding  obstacles. 

2)  Path  planning  for  moving  spherical  or  cylindrical 
obstacles.  Since  the  computation  speed  of  the  algorithms  is 
fast,  it  is  also  expected  to  extend  the  path  planning 
algorithms  to  the  case  with  moving  spherical  or  cylindrical 
obstacles  inside  the  workspace. 

3)  Path  planning  for  a pair  of  cooperating  robots 
moving  between  spherical  or  cylindrical  obstacles.  If  (2) 
can  be  done  successfully,  the  collision  free  paths  between 
two  or  more  cooperating  robots  working  in  an  overlapped  region 
of  the  workspaces  can  also  be  determined.  Here,  the  links  of 
the  secondary  robots  can  be  modelled  by  a series  of  spherical 
obstacles . 

4)  Path  planning  for  picking  and  placing  an  object. 
It  is  important  that  the  robot  can  perform  the  tasks,  such  as 
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picking  and  placing  an  object;  however,  the  boundaries  of  the 
non-reachable  workspace  of  the  end  effector  tip  will  become 
much  more  complicated,  depending  on  the  shape  and  size  of  the 
object  the  robot  grabs. 

5)  Modifying  the  algorithms  to  guide  the  spatial  PUMA, 
T3776 , and  ATMS  robots  around  pipes  with  circular  cross- 
sections.  The  algorithms  may  be  modified  to  guide  the  spatial 
PUMA,  T3776,  and  ATMS  robots  around  pipes  with  circular  cross- 
sections.  Here,  the  non— reachable  workspace  of  the  end 
effector  tip  could  be  determined  according  to  the  shapes  and 
dimensions  of  the  different  types  of  spatial  robots. 

6)  Implementation  of  the  algorithms  using  a real  robot 
for  on  line  collision  free  motion  planning.  The  best  way  to 
evaluate  the  algorithms  is  to  implement  the  algorithms  onto 
a real  robot  to  perform  on  line  collision  free  motion 
planning.  However,  this  should  include  much  knowledge  and 
experience  in  control  theories.  It  is,  in  the  author's 
opinion,  the  most  challenging  task  for  the  future  work. 

The  author  recognizes  that  the  algorithms  have  some 
constraints  when  there  exist  many  obstacles  which  cannot  be 
modelled  easily  by  spheres.  For  example,  a thin  plate,  a long 
wire,  or  the  object  with  special  shape,  etc.  However,  the 
results  presented  have  much  practical  application  for  guiding 
robot  manipulator  around  pipes  with  circular  cross  sections. 
Such  workspaces  are  encountered  in  nuclear  power  plants  and 


various  industries. 
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